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om  Fred  saw  the  fierce  dog  springing  at  him,  and  quick  as  lightning  he  grabbed  the 
animal  by  the  throat  with  both  hands.  He  was  unaware,  though,  ot  the  two 

forms  skulking  behind  him  in  the  bushes.  , 
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FRED  FEARNOT  SHADOWED 


Hunted  for  His  Life 

_  ■  i 

By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


TERRY  DOES  SOME  DETECTIVE  WORK. 


Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  had  gone  down  to  New 
York  to  attend  to  some  business.  There  was  a  slight 
tinge  of  autumn  in  the  air,  and  Fred  said : 

‘‘Terry,  we  have  had  a  fine  summer,  and  now  I  feel 
like  getting  intci  business  again.  We  will  put  away 
joirs  for  a  -time.” 

“All  right,  Fred,”  assented  Terry.  “How  about  that 
mortgage  on  the  Barclay  property  in  Passaic?” 

“Terry,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  Lawyer  Lane.  I  under¬ 
stand  he  has  foreclosed  on  the  property,  though  I  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  do  so,  for  I  really  don't  want  toi  put 
those  people  out  of  their  home.  While  they  owe  me  a 
large  amount  in  interest  money,  and  the  mortgage  is 
nearly  a  year  overdue,  yet  I  feel  bad  about  driving  them 
from  their  home.” 

“That  is  just  like  you,  Fred  Fearnot.  You  are  too 
soft-hearted.  Business  is  business,  and  Lawyer  Lane  is 
looking  after  your  interests.” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

Fred  and  Terrv  were  at  Fred's  Fifth  avenue  home. 

i  *  * 

HLjoa^&ttfs  yre  away  at  present  on  a  trip  to  Norfolk, 
n  T  p.Wys  had  the  big  mansion,  with  its  servants, 
all  to  themselves.  They  were  enjoying  it,  though. 

Fred  owned  a  mortgage  on  a  fine  estate  out  in  Pas¬ 
saic,  New  Jersey.  The  estate  was  known  as  the  Barclay 
place.  The  scion  of  the  family,  Pierce  Barclay,  had  been 
very  profligate,  and  had  dissipated  away  a  large  amount 
of  the  estate. 

Fred  had  given  young  Barclay  plenty  of  time  in  which 
to  pay  up  the  mortgage.  He  had,  in  fact,  been  so  in¬ 
dulgent  that  people  had  commented  upon  the  fact  and 
had  termed  it  Fearnot’s  foolishness. 

But  Fred  now  learned  that  Lawyer  Lane  had  fore¬ 
closed  the  mortgage  and  had  offered  the  place  for  sale. 

Not  an  hour  after  Fred’s  talk  'frith  Tdrrv  about  the 

•  «/ 

matter  the  mail  carrier  left  a  letter  for  Fred,  which 


“Fred  Fearnot: — This  is  a  fair  warning.  For  your 
meanness  to  a  certain  person  who  has  had  hard  luck  and 
whom  you  have  driven  from  his  home,  you  shall  be  hunted 
for  your  life.  This  means  death!  Yours, 

“A  SWORN  FOE.” 


f 


read : 


Fred  read  the  surprising  epistle,  and  his  lip  curled, 
and  he  said : 

“The  man  who  wrote  this  is  a  coward,  and  I  don't 
fear  him.” 

Fred  was  impelled  to  tear  the  letter  up,  bat  on  second 
thought  he  'decided  to  keep  it,  and  show  it  to  Terry.  .  - 
When  he  did  so,  Terry  whistled. 

“Fred,  the  man  who  has  been  driven  from  his  home  is 
Pierce  Barclay.  He  is  the  author  of  this  letter.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,  Terry.  Barclay  is  a  scholar,  and  this 
is  written  by  an  ignorant  person.” 

“Oh,  yes,  but  Barclay  might  have  got  someone  to  write 
the  letter  for  him.”  J 

“That  is  possible,  of  course,  but  I  won't  charge  Bar¬ 
clay  with  that  till  I  know.” 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  about  f 
it?”  L 

r 

Pay  no  attention  to  it.” 

But  your  life  may  be  in  danger,  Fred.  You  must 
be  cautious.”  \  [ 

Fred  laughed,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  de-  1 
Glared  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear.  He  asserted  that  an 
anonymous  letter  was  .  lot  worth  heeding,  and  lie  added :  F 

“Because,  Terry,  no  amount  of  precaution  would  make  p 
me  safe.  All  I  can  do  is  to  meet  the  matter  the  best  way 
I  can.  If  I  am  attacked  I  shall  defend  myself.”  ^ 

Terry,  however,  was  resolved  to  do  a  little  detective 
work,  so  after  he  left  Fred  he  set  out  on  his  mission.  He 
knew  that  Pierce  Barclay  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  an 
East  Side  resort,  known  as  Ham  Smith's. 

It  was  ostensibly  a  cheap  beer  hall,  but  in  reality  a 
sort  of  resort  for  crooks  and  thieves  and  gamblers.  Terry 
knew  that  Barclay  aspired  to  be  a  bookmaker,  and  that 
he  did  pretend  to  make  books  on  the  races  at  Smith's 
place. 
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So  he  put  on  a  false  mustache  and  lined  up  his  eyes 
and  powdered  his  hair  a  lit  lie,  which  changed  his  appear¬ 
ance  greatly,  and  he  set  out  for  Ham  Smith’s  place. 

lie  didn’t  know  that  Fred  was  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  him  set  out. 

Fred  muttered : 

“Great  Scott!  What  is  Terry  made  up  that  way  for? 
Fll  bet  the  young  rascal  is  going  out  to  do  some  detec¬ 
tive  work  in  regard  to  that  anonymous  letter.” 

It  did  not  take  Fred  long  to  puUon  his  hat  and  sneak 
out  after  Terry,  though  Terry  never  dreamed  of  this. 

When  Terry  reached  Second  avenue,  where  Ham 
Smith’s  place  was,  'he  walked  boldly  into  the  place  and 
sat  down  at  a  table  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  him 
a  brandy  and  soda. 

This  was  done,  and  he  pretended  to  drink  it,  though 
really  he  emptied  it  into  a  capacious  cuspidor  under  the 
table.  In  a  few  minutes  Terry  ordered  some  gin. 

There  were  several  men  at  the  bar,  and  it  didn’t  take 
Terry  long  to  size  them  up  as  crooks.  He  saw  that  they 
had  noticed  him. 

Terry  pretended  to  be  a  little  bit  intoxicated.  He  kept 
ordering  liquor  and  pretended  to  drink  it  until  he  had 
ordered  half  a  dozen  times. 

Then  he  heard  one  of  the  men  say: 

“Great  Scott!  that  fellow  must  be  drunk.  He  has 
done  nothing  but  sit  there  and  order  stuff,  and  he  is 
mixing  them,  too.” 

“Looks  like  a  guy  with  a  roll,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“That’s  what!”  declared  another.  “We  might  ask  him 
in  for  a  quiet  game.” 

Terry  heard  all  this,  and  it  was  just  what  he  wanted, 
ior  he  saw  that  one  of  the  men  was  Pierce  Barclay. 
Pretty  soon  Barclay  sat  down  at  a  table  next  to  him  and 
said  in  a  tone  intended  for  Terry: 

“Say,  who  wants  to  have  a  game  of  California  Jack 
at  five  a  corner?” 

“Guess  not,  Barclay,”  said  one  of  the  crooks.  “I  haven’t 
got  a  cent.” 

“You’re  a  pretty  bum  crowd!  I’ve  got  a  couple  of 
hundred  I’m  willing  to  blow  in  on  a  decent  game,  just  to 
kill  time.” 

Of  course,  this  was  a  bait  for  Terry,  but  he  did  not 
catch  on.  He  ordered  another  drink,  and  then  Barclay 
tried  another  tack. 

“Say,  boys,”  he  said,  “I’m  making  a  book  on  the  Union 
Handicap.  I’m  giving  odds  of  four  to  one  against  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  two  to  one  against  the  favorite,  Nosegay.  Are 
you  on?”  y 


“phoney”  money,  or  greengoods,  in  his  pocket,  fore¬ 
seeing  an  emergency  of  the  kind,  so  he  decided  to  take 
notice  of  this  tip,  and  he  spoke  up: 

“Mister,  are  you  giving  odds  of  four  to  one  on  a 
race  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Barclay,  carelessly.  “Lam,  but  you  don’t 
look  as  if  you  had  money  enough  to  bet  a  sou  marquee  on 
any  kind  of  a  race.” 

“Thunder!”  growled  Terry.  “I  can  meet  any  bet  you 

make.” 

“Oh,  say,  don’t  give  us  that  kind  of  a  bluff.” 

“All  right!  Put  up  your  stuff  and  see  if  I  don’t  cover 
it.  I  don’t  know  the  horse,  but  any  kind  of  a  horse  at 
that  odds  is  good  enough  for  me.” 

“I  am  offering  four  to  one  against  Hamilton  in  the 
Union  Handicap.  If  you  want  to  bet,  you’ll  have  to 
hustle,  for  the  horses  must  be  at  the  post  now.” 

Just  then  a  telegraph  sounder  was  heard  in  the  inner 
room. 

“There  you  are!”  shouted  a  crook.  “They  must  be  at 
the  post.” 

With  that  all  the  crooks  rushed  for  the  inner  room, 
headed  by  Barclay,  who  sat  down  at  the  instrument, 
which  was  clicking  furiously. 

“Humph!”  muttered  Terry,  “this  is  a  nice  kind  of  a 
con  game  I’ve  walked  into.  Well,  if  I  am  going  to  be  a 
rube  I  might  as  well  be  a  good  one.” 

With  that  Terry  arose  and  followed  the  crooks  int6 
the  inner  room.  Barclay,  at  the  instrument,  said: 

“The  horses  are  at  the  post.  Began  yrides  Hamilton.” 

“By  thunder!  he  will  win,”  shouted  one  of  the  crook-*... . 
“They  wouldn’t  put  Began  up  if  he  was  tofosb.d’ 

Terry  was  greatly  amused,  for  the  whole  garh^was 
familiar  to  him.  But  he  pretended  to  fall  into  it,  and  he 
drew  nearer,  and  just  then  one  of  the  crooks  asked  Bar¬ 
clay  if  his  offer  of  four  to  one  was  still  good. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  declared  Barclay.  “I’ll  bet  my  skin 
on  that.” 

“All  right!  Here’s  a  hundred!” 

Two  other  sports  pretended  to  bet.  One  fellow  stand¬ 
ing  beside  Terry  said : 

“That  bookie  is  a  fool.  It’s  the  easiest  money  ever 
picked  up.  Better  fat  up  your  pocketbook  a  little.” 

“Mister,”  said  Terry,  loudly,  “I’ll  go  you  a  thousand.” 

Barclay  turned  around  and  looked"  at*  Terry  and  said : 

“What’s  that?  I  can’t  take  so  much  us  all  that  at  those 
odds.  Make  it  two  to  one.”  i _ 

“All  right!”  said  Terry.  “How’s  it?” 

“Put  up  your  money!” 


“Oh,  thunder!  You’ll  get  whipped  at  those  odds,  for 
Hamilton  will  win  in  a  walk,”  said  a  crook. 

With  that  Barclay  looked  at  his  watch  and  said: 

“It’s  pretty  near  time  for  the  race  to  be  run.  I  am 
going  to  get  a  report  over  a  private  wire  in  the  inner 
room  there.  If  you  want  to  accept  those  odds  now  is  your 
chance." 

Of  course  Terry  knew  that  there  was  no  race  that  day, 
and  he  saw  at  once  the  game  of  the  crooks.  The  private 
wire  in  the  inner  room  probably  simply  connected  with 
an  instrument  beyond  the  partition,  and  the  message 
would  be  n  bogus  one. 

But  it  happened  that  Terry  had  placed  a  great  roll  of 


Teii'y  pulled  om  a  roll  of  ‘phoney  money  and  counted 
out  a  thousand  dollars.  He  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  looked 
good,  and  one  of  the  sports,  took  it  up  and  declared  he 
would  hold  the  stakes.  With  that  Barclay  said: 

“I  haven’t  two  thousand  in  money  to  cover  that,  but 
I  have  a  certified  check  for  it.” 

With  that  he  produced  the  check.  It  bore  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  bank  cashier,  and  was  apparently  good.  It  was 
put  up,  and  then  the  instrument  began  to  click  again. 

“They’re  off!”  said  Barclay,  excitedly.  “Hamilton  in 
the  lead,  Nosegay  second.” 

The  sports  all  crowded  around,  very  much  exeiied.  and 
pretty  soon  Barclay  called  out  again: 
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"Hamilton  at  the  half,  Walter  second,  Nosegay  beaten 
off” 

"Hamilton  will  win,”  yelled  a  sport.  “It’s  a  lead  pipe 
cinch!  He  couldn't  fall  down  and  lose  it.” 

In  a  few  moments  Barclay  said  in  a  dejected  way: 

“Hamilton  in  the  stretch,  Nosegay  second,  Walter 
third.  A  very  close  race  to  the  wire.” 

“Thunder!  I  thought  Nosegay  was  beaten  off,”  said 
a  sport. 

But  they  all  declared  that  Hamilton  must  win,  and  that 
lie  couldn't  lose,  and  there  was  quite  a  long  wait. 

Several  of  the  sports  shook  Terry’s  hand,  declaring  that 
he  was  a  sure  winner,  and  they  congratulated  him  upon 
his  good  judgment. 

“Any  fool  oughj^fo  know  that  Hamilton  can’t  be 
beaten  at  that  distance.” 

Terry  pretended  to  be  very  much  excited,  and  pretty 
soon  the  instrument  began  to  click  again.  This  meant 
an  announcement  of  the  finish,  and  now  Barclay  called 
out  in  a  monotone : 

‘‘The  race  won  by  Nosegay,  Walter  second,  Hamilton 
third.” 

A  pin  could  have  been  heard  to  drop  so  intense  was 
the  silence.  The  sports  all  looked  at  Terry,  and  then 
one  of  them  said : 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hangedj  It  was  a  mighty  good  bet  any¬ 
way!” 

“I  win!”  said  Barclay,  coolly.  “Fork  over  the  money.” 

“With  your  permission,”  said  the  stakeholder  to  Terry. 

Terry  had  pretended  to  be  dejected,  but  now  he  said : 

“Oh,  I’m  game!  Pay  him  the  money,  for  I  lose.” 

‘  ‘With  that  the  money  was  paid  over  and  Barcley,  with 
ill-concealed  triumph,  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  and  he 
arose  and  said: 

“He  loses  like  a  gentleman!  All  out  and  have  a  drink 
to  his  health.” 

With  that  they  ail  went  out  to  the  bar.  Terry  pre¬ 
tended  to  fall  in  with  it  all,  and  he  assumed  to  be  a  game 
loser.  All  the  while  he  was  studying  Barclay,  and  he 
saw  that  he  was  a  very  great  rascal. 

But  now  while  the  sports  all  paid  Terry  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  drinks  were  ordered,  Barclay  asked  Terry 
where  he  was  from. 

“Oh,  I’m  from  the  West,”  said  Terry,  “that’s  the  coun¬ 
try  where  a  man  lives  the  limit  and  dies  game.” 

“Good!  Good!”  laughed  the  crook.  “They  also  play 
'-L-Aue  out  there,  I  believe.” 

^“SiIJLght  poker,  and  a  full  deck.” 

“Are  you  fond  of  the  game?” 

“Oh,  just  to  while  away  time.” 

“Would  you  like  to  sit  in?” 

“I  don’t  mind.” 

With  that  Terry  saw  Barclay  wink  at  the  other,  and  it 
was  pretty  apparent  that  they  thought  they  had  caught 
a  fool,  and  they  could  not  afford  to  let  him  escape. 

Terry  was  conducted  in£h  a  side  room,  and  sat  at  a 
table,  with  Barclay  and  Ham  Smith,  and  another  crook. 
The  cards  were  produced  and  cut,  and  the  deal  fell  to 
Terry. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  going  to  show  you  a 
trick.  I’ll  deal  a  winning  hand  to  every  man  at  the 
table.  Probably  you  don’t  think  that  is  possible.” 
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With  that  he  quickly  shuffled  the  cards,  and  then  with 
a  lightning  movement  ran  them  halfway  up  his  arm  and 
back,  and  dealt  four  hands  around. 

“We  will  not  bet  on  these  hands,”  said  Terry,  “but  it 
is  simply  to  show  you  that  the  game  of  poker  is  never 
played  honestly,  and  that  I  can  sit  here  and  fleece  every¬ 
one  of  you  if  you  will  give  me  every  other  deal.” 

“Oh  say,”  said  Smith,  “I  have  four  aces!  I’d  bet  my 
all  on  that.” 

“I  have  a  color  flush,  king  high,”  said  Barclay.  “I’d 
bet  a  thousand  on  it.  Say,  my  friend,  I  don’t  think  we 
had  better  play  with  you.” 

Terry  had  dealt  each  player  a  winning  hand.  They 
simply  sat  and  stared  at  him,  and  then  he  said : 

“Now  I  am  going  to  simply  show  you  how  I  did  it. 

With  that  Terry  showed  the  trick,  which  was  very 
simple.  The  crooks  were  dumfounded. 

“It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,”  laughed  Terry. 
“Now,  boys,  I  want  you  to  forgive  me  for  having  a. 
little  fun  with  you.  I  am  not  a  rube,  as  you  evidently  ' 
took  me  to  be.  It’s  no  use  for  us  to  play  the  game,  for 
I  could  sit  here  and  beat  you  out  of  your  boots,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  take  your  money.  We  might  as  well  be 
friends,  for  I’m  in  your  line,  and  now  that  the  cat  is  out 
of  the  bag  let’s  shake  hands  and  affiliate,  as  the  deacon 
said  to  the  doctor  when  he  was  caught  stealing  from  the 
contribution  box.  I  will  prove  this  to  you  by  a  few 
illustrations.” 

Then  Terry  showed  some  other  tricks  at  cards,  which  -Y_ 
proved  that  he  could  easily  cheat  the  experienced  gan 
biers,  and  they  would  never  know  it.  Terry  knew  tricl 
that  they  had  never  dreamed  of. 

“Thunder!”  exclaimed  Barclay.  “You  beat  all  tl 
chaps  I  ever  saw.  What  is  your  name?” 

“You  can  call  me  Bill  Denham.” 

“Well,  Denham,  you  are  slick,  but  New  York  is  a  slick 
place.” 

“Oh,  I  know  all  about  New  York,”  said  Terry;  “the 
next  time  you  rope  in  an  easy  mark  on  that  little  race 
track  game,  be  sure  you  get  the  real  goods.” 

“Oh,  say,  you  must  have  money  to  burn,  for  you  threw 
away  a  thousand  there  all  right,”  sneered  Barcley. 

“Oh,  well,”  laughed  Terry,  “I  use  that  kind  of  money 
to  light  my  cigars  with.” 

With  that  the  possibility  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
crooks  and  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  Bar¬ 
clay’s  face  grew  black,  and  he  hissed: 

“See  here,  this  is  going  too  far.  I  don’t  stand  for 
being  made  a  fool  of.”  I  i 

With  that  he  pulled  out  the  green  goods  paid  him  by  i  ti 
Terry,  and  seeing  that  it  was  counterfeit,  he  sprung  up 
and  pulled  a  revolver,  saying: 

“I’m  not  to  be  fooled  that  way.  It  was  a  square  game, 
and  I  want  my  money,  or  I’ll  put  a  hole  in  your  carcass. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IN  DEADLY  PERIL. 

Terry  was  as  cool  as  could  be,  and  the  threatening  man¬ 
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ner  of  the  villain  didn’t  scare  him  at  all.  He  simply  faced 
Barclay,  saying : 

rOh,  put  up  your  gun!  The  game  was  a  silly  one,  and 
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you  eouldu’t  Tool  me.  You  got  all  that  belonged  to  you. 
You  can't  get  any  more.  Now  talk  sense.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  like  practical  jokes!” 

‘‘Neither  do  I,  and  that  horse  race  was  the  greatest 
practical  joke  ever  perpetrated  by  anyone.” 

With  that  the  crooks  all  laughed,  and  one  of  them 
said : 

“It’s  no  use,  Barclay!  He  has  the  best  of  you  all 
around.  Be  game,  and  take  it.” 

\\  ith  that  Barclay  put  up  his  gun,  but  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  he  was  very  sore  over  the  matter,  and  not  at 
all  pleased.  However,  he  took  the  green  goods  money 
and  stowed  it  away  in  his  pocket. 

“Denham,”  he  said,  “your  game  may  be  all  right,  but  I 
don’t  like  it.  I’ll  even  it  up  with  you  some  time.” 

“Oh,  nonsense!”  laughed  Terry.  “We  aren’t  going  to 
quarrel,  for  we  have  interests  in  common.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Well,”  said  Terry  coolly,  “you’re  after  the  same  man 
I’m  after.” 

Barclay  was  dumfounded,  and  he  looked  at  his  col¬ 
leagues  and  at  Terry,  and  he  growled : 

“Who  in  thunder  is  that?” 

“Well,”  said  Terry  coolly,  “it  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

Barclay  gasped  apd  stepped  back,  and  his  face  turned 
very  white  and  in  that  moment  Terry  knew  he  had  the 
right  man,  and  that  it  was  really  Barclay  who  had  sent 
the  death  warning  to  Fred.  For  a  few  moments  Barclay 
stared  at  Terry,  and  then  a  very  cunning  light  came  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  said: 

“You’re  on  the  wrong  track!  I  am  not  after  Fearnot, 
aijd  I  am  really  his  warmest  friend.  If  you  are  his 
enemy,  you  are  mine,  too!” 

“Oh,  say,”  said  Terry-  in  a  contemptuous  way,  “that 
won’t  go  at  all.  I  know  all  about  it,  and  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  work  together.  Say  the  word.” 

“See  here!  You’re  the  freshest  guy  I  ever  met.  You’re 
a  stranger  to  us  all,  and  yet  you  come  in  here  and  expect 
us  to  take  you  up  without  question.” 

“Qh,  no,  I  don’t,”  said  Terry,  coolly.  “I  am  going  to 
prove  myself,  by  placing  Fearnot  right  in  your  hands.” 

“Thunder!  Suppose  I  tell  you  that  I  don’t  want  him?” 

“Then  I  shall  know  that  you  are  telling  a  lie.” 

Terry  was  so  very  cool  and  calm  that  the  crooks  were 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Of  course  his  game  was  very 
plain,  which  was  to  lead  them  into  a  confession  of  their 
purpose,  and  then  into  a  trap  which  -would  convict  them. 

But  just  at  that  moment,  and  while  Terry  had  carried 
his  plan  to  the  very  verge  of  success,  an  unexpected  thing 
happened.  One  of  the  crooks  who  had  been  standing 
at  Terry’s  shoulder  suddenly  saw  that  his  mustache  was 
false,  and  he  made  a  lightning  sign  to  the  others. 

In  an  instant  the  sign  seemed  to  go  around,  and  there 
was  a  startling  change. 

Quick  as  a  flash  a  crook  darted  up  behind  Terry  and 
threw  his  arms  around  him,  pinioning  him,  and  calling 
out : 

“A  spy!  A  spy!  lie  can’t  go  out  of  here  alive,  boys!” 

A  great  shout  went  up  from  the  others,  and  one  of 
them  pulled  the  false  mustache  from  Terry’s  lip,  and  he 
stood  revealed. 


“It’s  Olcott!”  gasped  Barclay.  “What  treachery  ia 
this?” 

Several  of  the  crooks  held  Terry  helpless,  and  seeing 
this  he  made  no  resistance,  but  smiled  and  said: 

“Well,  Barclay,  you  can  see  now  that  your  game  is 
known.” 

“So  is  yours,”  snarled  Barclay.  “So  you  came  here  to 
trap  me,  did  you?  Well,  the  trap  was  sprung  for  the 
wrong  fox.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  were  in  a  bad  fix,  Ol¬ 
cott.  You  know  too  much  to  go  out  of  here  in  the  flesh.  ’ 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  won’t  kill  me,”  said  Terry,  coolly. 
“Taking  human  life  is  a  very  unsafe  thing.” 

“That  depends,”  said  Barclay.  “I  guess  we  can  take 

care  of  you  all  right.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Barclay’s  eyes  blazed  with  hate  and  fury,  and  he 
walked  up  and  spat  in  Terry’s  face. 

“You’ll  find  out!”  he  hissed.  “Truss  him  up,  boys, 
good  and  strong,  and  throw  him  into  the  back  room.” 

Cords  were  brought,  and  Terry  was  bound  securely. 
Then  he  was  led  into  a  back  room  and  the  door  was 
closed  and  bolted.  He  lay  on  the  floor  helpless. 

It  was  an  unexpected  turn  in  affairs,  for  Terry  had 
expected  to  trap  the  crooks.  He  had  established  a  ver\ 
important  fact,  however,  and  this  was  that  Barclay  was 
the  foe  who  -was  seeking  Fred’s  life. 

Terry  knew  he  was  in  a  pretty  desperate  predicament. 
He  felt  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown  him,  for  the 
crooks  knew  that  he  was  possessed  of  their  secrets. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  reflected.  “I  am  in  for  it  now.  I 
thought  I  was  helping  Fred,  but  really  I  have  simply 
made  it  all  the  worse  for  him,  for  now  he  will  never  sus¬ 
pect  who  his  real  foes  are,  and  I  cannot  warn  him.  This 
is  very  bad,  indeed.” 

Terry  was  indeed  in  sore  distress.  He  tugged  at  his 
bonds  and  tried  to  free  himself,  but  he  could  not  do  it. 
He  was  helpless. 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Terry  saw  Barclay 
come  in. 

The  fellow  had  an  evil  leer  on  his  face,  and  he  went  to 
Terry’s  helpless  figure  and  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick. 

“Take  that,  you  skunk!”  he  hissed.  “That  was  u 
pretty  smart  game  you  tried  to  pla}r,  but  you  didn't 
make  it  work,  did  you?” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Terry,  calmly,  “it  is  easy  enough  to 
kick  a  helpless  man,  but  if  you  will  set  me  fre-**-  <*-  show 
you  in  a  few  seconds  what  it  means  to  kick  il  fi 
is  able  to  defend  himself.” 

“Say,  do  you  think  you  can  save  Fearnot  from  death?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  you  can't,  and  the  sooner  you  abandon  the  idea 
the  better  for  you.  You’ll  never  go  out  of  here  alive. 
Fearnot  will  be  dead  within  a  week.” 

“See  here,”  said  Terry,  quietly,  “what  have  you  got 
against  Fearnot,  or  myself,  either?” 

Do  you  want  to  know?  Fearnot  robbed  me  of  my 
home  and  my  inheritance.  I'll  never  rest  until  I've  had 
his  life.” 

“Great  Scott!  ^  ou  are  a  murderous  chap,  aren't  you?** 

“Well,  I  am  out  for  revenge!”  * 

“See  here.”  said  Terry,  quietly,  “when  you  try  to  rub 
against  Fred  Fearnot  you  are  undertaking  a  big  con- 
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tract.  He  is  as  watchful  as  a  fox,  as  quick  as  a  panther, 
a  ad  as  merciless  as  a  wolf,  in  dealing  with  fellows  like 
you.  The  first  thing  you  know  you  will  land  in  prison." 

“Will  I?“  jeered  Barclay.  “You  speak  with  a  great 
deal  of  assurance.  How,  I  will  leave  you,  but  within  an 
hour  I  will  return,  and  we  shall  stop  your  breath  for 
you,  sew  you  up  in  a  bag  and  drop  you  into  the  great 
sewer.  You  will  go  out  to  sea  and  your  fate  will  never 
be  known.” 

“Thank  you  for  telling  me,”  said  Terry.  “It  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  know  what  one's  fate  is  to  be.” 

“Well,  yours  will  be  one  to  shrink  from,  I  can  tell 

you.” 

With  that  the  villain  chuckled  horribly,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  room.  He  closed  the  door,  snapping  the  lock, 
and  Terry  was  alone  again. 

Suddenly  Terry  heard  a  faint  rasping  sound  and  a 
scratching.  He  listened,  and  then  he  felt  a  thrill  as  a 
welcome  voice  came  to  him. 

“Terry,  keep  up  good  courage,  for  I  am  here  to  save 
you!” 

“Fred!”  gasped  Terry,  “the  Lord  be  praised!  Where 
did  you  come  from?” 

“From  home,  of  course!  Terry,  if  you  ever  go  off  on 
such  a  dangerous  expedition  again  without  telling  me, 
I  shall  let  you  go  to  your  fate.  Why  on  earth  did  you 
walk  into  the  trap  those  fellows  set?” 

“Fred,  I  wanted  to  draw  them  into  a  trap  because  they 

had  threatened  vour  life.” 

%/ 

“Honsense!”  laughed  Fted,  “their  threats  are  not  to  be 
feared,  as  I  told  you.  How,  I've  got  to  get  yon.  out  of  this 
some  way.” 

Fred  worked  for  quite  a  while  and  opened  a  window, 
the  sash  of  which  he  had  smashed.  Then  he  crept  quick¬ 
ly  into  the  place.  But  F red  kept  on  the  alert,  for  he  knew 
the  danger  he  was  in. 

But  he  freed  Terry  at  once.  Terry  wanted  to  go  back 
and  attack  his  captors,  but  Fred  would  not  agree  to  this, 
and  compelled  him  to  accompany  him.  They  crawled  out 
of  the  place,  and  Terry  stated  a  few  facts  to  a  police¬ 
man,  and  he  sent  in  an  alarm,  and  soon  ten  officers'  and 
two  patrol  wagons  reached  the  place. 

They  at  once  entered  the  beer  hall,  and  were  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  deserted.  Everything  was  left  behind, 
but  the  crooks  could  not  be  found. 

“Oh..,;*L”  ”  said  Fred  in  bitter  disappointment,  “they 
fcaveTj got  away  this  time,  but  they  won't  always  have  such 
good  fortune.” 

“Ho,”  said  the  policeman,  “you  couldn’t  be  expected  to 
stay  here  forever.  I  will  report  the  name,  and  our  best- 
men  wifi  be  put  on  the  case.  This  place  ought  to  be 
closed  up,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  den.” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Fred.  “1  hope  it  will  be  done. 
T  -hall  go  down  and  see  the  chief  of  detectives  myself,  and 
see  what  can  be  done  toward  gunning  down  the  villains, 
for  mv  life  is  in  danger  while  they  are  at  large.” 

Fred  was  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Barclay  really 
sought  his  life,  and  that  he  was  a  very  vengeful  fellow, 
and  capable  of  almost  any  crime. 

But  he  and  Terry  now  went  home,  and  they  found  re¬ 
porter-  at  the  house  almost  as  soon  as  they  got  there. 
Of  course  they  wanted  a  story,  but  Fred  said: 


“It  is  of  no  use,  boys,  for  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you.’ 

“Fearnot,”  said  one  of  the  reporters,  “we  hear  that  you 
were  attacked  by  thugs  who  seek  your  life.” 

“I  have  not  been  attacked,”  said  Fred,  truthfully. 
“That  is  all  I  can  say.” 

When  the  reporters  went  away  though,  Terry  said: 

“It  is  no  use,  Fred.  Those  fellows  will  have  it  in  print 
in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  You  will  see  a  big  story  in  to¬ 
morrow’s  paper.” 

And  this  prediction  proved  true,  for  in  the  daily  papers 
was  a  very  much  exaggerated  account  of  an  attack  on 
Fred  Fearnot. 

It  was  represented  that  Fearnot  had  been  set  upon  by 

thugs  and  dragged  into  a  den  and  held  there  for  ransom. 

His  rescue  had  been  effected  by  the  police,  to  whom  much 

credit  was  due. 

• 

Fred  groaned  when  he  read  the  account,  and  he  said : 

“Terry,  that  is  evidence  that  I  would  have  done  well 
to  have  told  them  the  whole  story  in  the  first  place  just 
as  it  was.” 

“Well,  perhaps  so,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry.  “It  is  all 
right,  only  they  have  transposed  us.  But  I  don’t  think 
we  need  to  care.”  . 

“The  worst  of  it  was  that  there  was  a  steady  flow  of 
callers  at  the  house  to  inquire  anxiously  about  Fred,  and 
whether  he  was  badly  injured  or  not. 

In  fact,  wherever  Fearnot  went  on  the  street  or  any¬ 
where  people  stopped  him  and  asked  him  the  same  eternal 
question,  until  Fred  got  tired  of  answering  and  finally 
said  in  utter  despair: 

“Terry,  I  can’t  stand  this!  I  am  pestered  to  death  by 
that  affair,  and  I  shall  have  to  get  out  of  Hew  York.” 

“Bully!”  exclaimed  Terry  eagerly.  “Let’s  take  a  trip 
in  the  woods.  We  might  take  our  rods  along  and  do 
some  fishing,  as  it  is  early  for  the  hunting  of  big  game.” 

“All  right,  Terry,  I  will  settle  up  my  business  and  we 
will  go  at  once.” 

Fred  went  down  that  day  to  call  on  Middleton,  his 
broker  in  Wall  street,  and  a  few  other  friends,  and  when 
he  boarded  a  Broadway  car,  he  saw  a  man  get  onto  the 
front  platform  who  attracted  his  attention. 

Fred  had  seen  him  several*  times  before,  and  always 
when  he  looked  over  his  shoulder  the  man  was  behind 
him. 

He  was  short  and  thickset,  and  wore  a  beard,  and  looked 
as  if  he  was  in  disguise. 

“That  is  queer!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder  if  he  is 
shadowing  me?  It  looks  very  much  that  way.” 

Fred  decided  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  man,  and  if  he 
bothered  him  too  much  by  following  him,  to  call  him  to 
account. 

When  he  got  off  at  Wall  street  the  man  got  off  too. 

When  Fred  entered  the  building  in  which  was  Middle¬ 
ton’s  office,  he  looked  back  and  saw  the  man  loitering 
along  in  his  rear. 

“That  is  queer!”  muttered  Fred.  “I  do  believe  that 
human  skunk  is  really  shadowing  me.  Well,  I  will  lay 
for  him  by  and  by.” 

Fred  went  upstairs  and  called  on  Middleton,  and  was  so 
busy  doing  business  with  him  that  he  forgot  all  about 
the  shadower. 
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Finally,  after  business  matters  had  been  discussed, 
Middleton  turned  around  and  said: 

‘‘See  here,  Fearnot,  can  you  tell  me  what  that  news¬ 
paper  story  about  you  and  the  thugs  amounts  to?” 

“1  certainly  can/’  said  Fred,  languidly.  “It  was  all  a 
lie!  Now  I  have  denied  the  story  so  many  times  and  to 
so  many  people  that  I  really  believe  I  shall  by  and  by 
be  rude  to  somebody  for  asking  me  about  it.” 

“Goodness  gracious!  Excuse  me  for  speaking  of  it,  but 
naturally  one  does  so  when  they  see  it  in  the  paper.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “I’ll  forgive  you,  Middleton, 
for  I  believe  you  are  inspired  by  real  interest  and  not  by 
curiosity.” 

With  that  Fred  narrated  the  whole  affair,  even  to  the 
suspicion  he  had  of  the  mysterious  man  who  was  shadow¬ 
ing  him. 

“Fearnot,”  said  Middleton  in  an  anxious  way,  “it  seems 
to  hie  that  is  something  to  worry  over,  and  I  advise  you 
to  go  to  the  police.” 

“Oh,  I  have,  and  I  suppose  there  is  an  army  of  detec¬ 
tives  at  work  on  it,  but  it  don’t  seem  to  do  any  good.” 

Several  brokers  dropped  in  while  Fred  was  in  the  office, 
and  everyone  of  them  put  the  same  question  to  him. 
Fred  was  in  despair,  and  he  finally  put  up  his  hands  and 
called  out  in  a  comical  way: 

“Help!  Help!  Somebody  kill  the  next  man  who  comes 
in  that  door  with  that  question  on  his  lips,  for  this  thing 
will  kill  me.” 

“Goodness  gracious!”  laughed  a  broker  named  Hodges, 
“you  can’t  blame  people  for  asking  the  question,  for  you 
are  a  public  character  really,  and  everybody  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  you.  You  really  ought  to  feel  complimented.” 

“Perhaps  so!”  said  Fred,  hopelessly.  “At  any  rate  I’d 
rather  be  very  obscure  and  unknown  than  to  put  up  with 
any  more  of  this  sort  of  thing.” 

It  raised  quite  a  laugh,  and  Broker  Hodges  offered  to 
stand  by  the  door  and  officiate  as  executioner  of  the  next 
individual  who  entered  with  the  question  on  his  lips. 
There  was  a  lot  of  fun  over  the  matter. 

Finally  Fred  thought  he  would  go  down  into  Broad 
street  to  see  a  broker,  and  he  arose  and  shook  hands 
with  Middleton  and  the  others,  saying : 

“I  am  going  into  the  country  for  a  while,  and  I  hope  to 
see  you  all  upon  my  return.” 

“All  right,  Feanmt!  We  hope  you  will  be  on  hand 
when  Wall  street  booms  again,  for  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  thing  on  tap  by  and  by.  We  like  to  see  your 
face  down  here,  for  it  always  means  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  doing.” 

Fred  laughed  and  thanked  the  brokers  and  went  out. 
When  he  emerged  upon  the  street  he  saw  his  shadow 
in  a  nearby  doorway. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IN  THE  'WOODS. 

Fred  was  so  impressed  that  he  was  tempted  to  go  up 
and  speak  to  the  fellow  and  ask  him  why  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  him.  But  on  second  thought  he  decided  not  to  do  so. 
“It’s  confounded  uncomfortable  to  know  that  you  are 


shadowed,”  he  muttered.  “I  am  not  really  sure  but  th«i 
I  am  truly  hunted  for  my  life  as  Terry  declares.” 

Of  course  Fred  was  not  in  the  least  frightened,  for  he 
had  ahvays  been  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  he 
felt  angry,  and  several  times  he  made  a  move  to  turn 
around  and  ask  the  fellow  what  he  wanted.  But  he  en¬ 
tered  the  office  in  Broad  street. 

When  he  emerged  he  saw  no  more  of  the  fellow,  and 
this  impelled  the  belief  that  he  had  shaken  him  off. 

Fred  made  several  other  calls,  and  he  finally  went  over 
to  Broadway  to  take  the  car  uptown. 

Just  as  he  was  stepping  onto  the  car  he  observed  a 
man  get  onto  the  front  platform.  It  was  his  shadow  er. 

“Oh,  ho!”  muttered  Fred  angrily.  “This  thing  has 
gone  far  enough.  I  am  going  to  know  that  fellow’s  iden¬ 
tity.” 

Fred  got  off  at  Forty-fourth  street  and  started  to  walk 
to  Fifth  avenue.  He  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw 
the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Instantly  Fred 
wheeled  and  walked  straight  across  the  street  and  right 
up  to  the  fellow. 

The  man  appeared  not  to  notice  Fred,  and  was  going 
right  along,  but  Fearnot  planted  himself  in  front  of  him 
and  said : 

“See  here,  my  friend,  I  want  the  truth  from  you!  Why 
are  you  following  me?” 

The  man  stared  at  Fred  and  pretended  to  be  surprised, 
and  he  said : 

“Boss,  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  I  never  saw  you 
before.”  - — 

“You  lie!”  said  Fred,  hotly.  “You  are  shadowing  me. 
for  I  have  seen  you  twenty  times,  and  always  in  my  rear.” 

“Good  Lord!  what  do  I  know  about  that?  Hasn’t  a 
man  a  right  to  walk  the  streets  as  he  pleases?” 

“Certainly,  but  I  wrant  to  know  why  you  are  shadow¬ 
ing  me.” 

“Mister,  you’re  talking  through  your  hat.  I  haven’t 
got  time  to  talk  with  daffy  folks.  Good-day!” 

But  Fred  grabbed  the  fellow’s  arm  and  said  threat¬ 
eningly  : 

“See  here,  you  can’t  fool  me!  I  am  not  goiug  to  stand 
for  any  nonsense!  If  I  catch  you  skulking  in  my  rear 
again  T 11  turn  around  and  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of 
your  life.” 

“See  here,  boss,  that’s  pretty  big  talk.  rYon  mav  get 
the  worst  of  it,  for  you  are  not  so  heavy-a  man  as  Yam. 

“All  right!  I’ll  take  chances,”  said  Fred,  quietly,  but 
forcibly.  Then  he  walked  away  and  left  the  fellow,  for 
he  could  do  no  more,  not  knowing  any  evidence  against 
him  that  he  intended  to  do  him  harm. 

When  Fred  got  home  he  told  Terry  all  about  the  affair, 
and  Terry  was  much  excited,  and  said : 

“Good  Lord!  Fred,  why  didn’t  you  teach  him  a  ffood 
lesson.  He  deserved  a  good  punching,  which  I  guess 
would  keep  him  from  following  you  around  any  more.” 

“Terry,  that  would  do  no  good*  at  all.  The  fellow  had 
done  nothing  as  yet  to  injure  me,  and  I  was  not  warrant¬ 
ed  in  injuring  him.” 

“Just  wait  till  I  set  eyes  on  him,”  growled  Terry.  "He 
means  to  do  you  up  in  the  dark  sometime,  Fred.” 

“Well,  I  must  be  on  my  guard.”  \ 
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“Yes.  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  feeling  that  somebody  is 
following  you  with  intent  to  take  your  life.” 

Fred  was  ready  to  admit  this,  but  he  was  not  ready  yet 
to  take  extreme  measures.  He  said: 

“Terry,  it  is  very  queer  that  those  detectives  do  not  find 
any  trace  of  Barclay.-  It  seems  that  he  is  wanted  by  the 
police  on  a  good  many  charges,  among  which  are  robbery, 
forgery  and  a  suspected  murder.” 

“He  is  a  bad  character.  He  really  has  no  reason  to  feel 
hard  toward  you,  Fred,  for  foreclosing  on  that  mort¬ 
gage.” 

“Certainly  not.” 

Fred  went  over  to  see  Lawyer  Lane,  who  rubbed  his 
hands  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  you  must  give  me  credit  for  saving  you  a  lot 
of  money.  I  foreclosed  on  that  place  just  in  time,  for  it 
has  been  sold,  and  you  have  made  a  good  profit.” 

“I  appreciate  your  business  sagacity,  Lane,”  said  Fred. 
“But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  wTe  are  now  clear  of  the 
property.”  „ 

“We  are.” 

“That  is  good,  for  now  we  can  go  ahead  with  other 
affairs.  It  seems  though  that  Barclay  feels  very  bitter 
toward  me.” 

“Fearnot,”  said  the  old  lawyer  seriousty,  “I  advise  you 
to  be  on  your  guard.  He  is  a  very  bad  man,  and  he  is 
apt  to  carry  his  vengefulness  to  an  extreme.  He  is  even 
murderous.” 

Fred  told  Lane  that  he  was  going  away  into  the  woods 
for  a  while,  and  the  lawyer  said: 

“That  Is  a  splendid  idea,  and  perhaps  will  dispose  of 
the  matter.” 

The  next  day  Fred  and  Terry  left  Hew  York  for  Can¬ 
ada.  They  went  to  a  place  far  above  Quebec,  called  Four 
Eivers. 

It  was  rightly  named  too,  for  four  small  rivers  flowed 
into  one  at  that  point,  and  the  fishing  was  very  fine. 
There  were  a  few  rough  camps  on  the  lake  made  by  the 
rivers,  and  a  little  way  off  was  a  settlement  called  Beau 
Rivage,  where  woodsmen  and  rivermen  and  hunters  con¬ 
gregated  at  times  to  buy  supplies. 

The  name  of  the  Frenchman  who  owned  the  little  back- 
woods  hotel  where  Fred  and  Terry  stopped  was  Pierre 
Lecompte.  He  was  a  real  Canadian  habitant,  and  had 
graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  voyageurs  into  the  land- 

ypsier  Pierre  welcomed  the  two^New  York  boys  very 
cordially,  and  he  said : 

“Sacre  bleu!  there  is  fine  fishing  in  the  lake,  and  if 
m’sieurs  tire  of  that  the  rivers  are  full  of  trout.  My 
poor  habitation  is  open  to  them,  and  welcome,  too.  I 
have  fine  whisky  if  m’sieurs  will  come  in.” 

“That  is  all  right,  M’sieur  Landlord,”  said  Terry,  “but 
neither  of  us  drink  whisky.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you, 
but  we  do  not  care  for  the  liquor.” 

The  landlord  was  surprised,  and  declared  that  they 
were  the  first  who  had  refused  to  drink  his  good  whisky. 

But  Fred  and  Terry  were  given  a  good  room,  and  they 
were  introduced  to  madam,  the  wife  of  the  little  french 
hotelkeeper,  and  who  was  a  famous  cook. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  a  little  later,  “I  think  we  shall  like 
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it  here,  and  have  a  fine  time.  The  fishing  ought  to 
be  good.” 

“I  believe  you,  Terry!  We  will  give  it  a  good  trial 
anyway.” 

The  next  morning  after  their  arrival  Fred  and  Terry 
rigged  up  their  fishing  rods  and  got  a  canoe  of  Pierre, 
and  went  out  on  the  lake.  It  was  a  cloudy  day,  and  all 
the  signs  were  favorable  for  fishing. 

They  allowed  the  canoe  to  drift  into  a  cave  where  the 
water  was  dark,  and  suddenly  Terry  exclaimed: 

“Fred,  I’ve  got  a  rise!” 

Terry  had  cast  his  flies  in  toward  a  steep  ledge  of 
rock,  and  a  silvery  form  had  flashed  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  he  had  a  tug  on  the  line.  The  next  moment 
Terry  was  having  all  kinds  of  fun. 

“Hold  him  steady,  Terry!”  called  out  Fred.  “Don’t 
lose  him!  He  is  a  dandy  salmon.” 

“That’s  what  he  is,  Fred!  He  will  weigh  ten  pounds 
at  least.” 

It  was  certainly  no  easy  matter  to  handle  a  fish  that 
weighed  ten  pounds  with  Terry’s  light  rod,  but  he  did 
so,  with  great  ease,  and  brought  the  splendid  fish  along¬ 
side,  and  Fred  gaffed  it. 

A  few  moments  later  Fred  hooked  one  nearly  as  large, 
and  it  was  brought  safely  into  the  canoe. 

That  was  all  for  that  locality  though,  and  they  paddled 
to  another  part  of  the  lake.  They  passed  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  Four  Eivers,  and  Terry  said: 

“They  say  that  is  a  great  river  for  speckled  trout, 
Fred.  What  do  you  say  if  we  try  it.” 

“All  right,”  assented  Fred.  “We  have  some  fine  sal¬ 
mon  here,  and  there  is  no  reason  now  why  we  should  not 
try  the  trout.” 

So  they  pushed  the  canoe  up  into  the  river,  and  after 
paddling  upstream  for  about  a  mile  they  came  to  rapids. 

Here  they  went  ashore,  and  wading  the  river,  had  great 
sport,  for  the  speckled  beauties  were  plentiful,  and  they 
caught  as  many  as  they  cared  to. 

It  was  past  noon  now,  and  Terry  suggested  that  they 
build  a  fire  and  cook  some  of  the  trout,  foi^  it  was  a  long 
ways  back  to  the  hotel. 

“All  right,”  assented  Fred.  “We  couldn’t  do  any  bet¬ 
ter,  Terry!” 

So  they  got  some  flat  stones  and  made  a  small  oven  in 
the  sand,  and  built  a  fire.  The  hot  coals  they  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  over  them  they  broiled  some  trout,  on 
forked  sticks. 

In  the  canoe  was  salt  and  butter  and  some  few  supplies, 
and  Terry  went  back  and  got  them.  It  was  about  a  mile 
back  to  the  canoe,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  it  will  take  me  some  time,  but  you  can  have 
things  all  ready  when  I  come  back.” 

“I  certainly  will,  Terry!” 

Terry  departed,  and  Fred,  left  all  alone,  waited  for  his 
return.  An  hour  passed,  and  Terry  did  not  appear.  An¬ 
other  hour  went  by,  and  then  Fred  muttered: 

“That  is  queer!  I  wonder  what  is  keeping  Terry?” 

Fred  knew  that  Terry  had  plenty  of  time  to  go  and 
come,  and  he  began  to  feel  anxious.  Finally,  getting 
hungry,  he  ate  some  of  the  fish,  and  sat  down  under  a 
tree. 

Just  then  there  was  a  muffled  report  from  the  opposite 
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bank  of  the  river,  ami  the  hot  coals  in  the  fire  flew  in  all 
directions.  Fred  sprung  up  quick  as  lightning,  and  vault¬ 
ing  over  a  stump,  squatted  down  behind  it. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  muttered,  “that  bullet  was  meant  for 
me.  Who  on  earth  tired  it?” 

Fred  thought  instinctively  of  course  of  his  foes,  and 
he  knew  then  that  his  trip  into  the  wilderness  was  in 
vain,  for  lie  was  still  shadowed  and  hunted  for  his  life. 

The  bullet  had  been  meant  for  him,  and  only  the  poor 
marksmanship  of  the  enemy  had  really  saved  his  life. 

“Well,”  muttered  Fred,  as  he  drew  his  own  revolver, 
“thsi  is  a  case  of  self-preservation,  and  the  fittest  sur¬ 
vives.  If  I  get  my  eyes  on  that  skunk  I’ll  bore  a  hole  in 
his  carcass,  even  if  it  is  manslaughter.” 

But  the  mysterious  marksman  did  not  show  himself, 
nor  did  he  fire  again.  He  kept  discreetly  out  of  sight  all 
the  while. 

Fred  thought  again  of  Terry,  and  a  horrible  suspicion 
came  to  him  that  possibly  Terry  had  been  trapped  and 
killed  by  the  murderers. 

Fred  set  his  lips  tightly,  for  he  knew  if  this  was  the 
case  that  he  would  live  to  avenge  his  chum’s  death.  But 
first  he  must  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  true.  For  some 
time  Fearnot  remained  behind  the  stump.  Then  he  mut¬ 
tered  : 

“That  chap  has  gone.  He  may  be  sneaking  around  to 
get  in  my  rear,  so  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  change 
my  position.” 

Confident  of  this,  Fred  arose  and  crept  back  into  the 
brush.  He  was  careful  not  to  expose  himself,  and  in  this 
way  he  managed  to  get  to  a  point  further  down  the  river 
bank.  . 

“I  guess  Fll  push  on  down  the  river,  and  either  meet 
Terry  or  learn  his  fate,”  he  muttered. 

Fred  pushed  along  rapidly.  Once  he  thought  he  saw  a 
skulking  figure  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  far  away  in  the 
distance  in  his  rear  he  heard  a  dog  bark. 

“Humph!”  muttered  Fearnot,  “are  they  hunting  me 
with  dogs?” 

Fred  began  to  realize  that  he  was  really  in  a  great  deal 
of  danger.  He  pushed  on  now  rapidly,  and  in  due  time 
he  reached  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  canoe. 

It  was  gone. 

Neither  was  Terry  there,  nor  no  explanation  of  his 
disappearance.  Fearnot  was  staggered. 

“By  George!”  he  gasped,  “that  is  bad,  and  it  looks  as 
if  Terry  was  in  trouble  of  some  kind.” 

Fred  looked  carefully  along  the  river  bank.  He 
could  find  no  explanation  of  the  mystery,  but  he  was 
driven  to  the  belief  that  Terry  had  met  with  foul  play. 

He  tried  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Terry 
and  of  the  canoe  in  a  logical  way,  but  he  was  unable  to 
do  so.  They  had  simply  disappeared. 

Fred  knew  that  Terry  had  not  gone  up  the  river  in 
the  canoe.  He  knew  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  the 
lake  with  it,  and  leave  him  there  alone. 

“Fll  be  hanged!”  muttered  Fred,  with  cold  sweat  break¬ 
ing  out  upon  him.  They  have  killed  Terry  and  taken 
away  the  canoe.  I  can  see  no  other  explanation.” 

In  no  other  way  could  Fred  account  for  Terry’s  dis¬ 
appearance.  lie  was  dumb  with  horror,  and  he  looked  at 


the  river  wondering  if  Terry’s  body  was  beneath  its  rur- 

i'ace. 

“By  George!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  is  indeed  awful.  I 
cannot  rest  till  I  know  the  truth.” 

But  Fred  now  realized  that  this  was  not  an  easy  prob¬ 
lem  to  handle.  It  was  now  rapidly  growing  dark.  He 
did  not  care  to  stay  in  that  place  all  night.  But  what 
should  he  do? 

Fred  finally  decided  to  try  and  walk  to  the  nearest 
camp  on  the  lake,  about  five  miles  away.  He  felt  sure 
that  he  could  get  help  there.  So  he  set  out  through  the 

woods. 

It  was  very  wild.  There  were  tracts  which  had  once 
been  burned  over,  and  Fred  crossed  thes(f  in  the  hope  of 
shortening  the  route.  Suddenly  when  near  a  couple  of 
large  trees,  he  heard  a  furious  growl,  and  right  out  of  Lhe 
bushes  and  straight  at  him  sprang  a  fierce  dog  of  the 
bull  species.  -  The  creature’s  teeth  were  flecked  with 
foam,  and  it  attacked  him. 

Fred  knew  that  he  must  defend  himself,  and  he  had 
no  weapon.  He  acted  instantly. 

He  threw  his  right  arm  out  to  block  the  dog’s  leap, 
and  tried  to  grab  the  animal  by  the  throat.  Fred  knew 
that  he  must  depend  upon  his  great  strength,  and  he 
instantly  exerted  it. 

In  the  gloom,  Fred  saw  the  fierce  dog  springing  at 
him,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  he  grabbed  the  animal  by 
the  throat  with  both  hands.  He  was  unawares,  though,  of 
the  two  forms  skulking  behind  him  in  the  bushes. 

Two  masked  men  with  clubs  were  right  upon  him. 
One  of  them  raised  his  club  to  strike  Fred  down,  when 
suddenly  a  heavy  missile,  hurled  through  the  evening  air, 
struck  his  wrist,  and  caused  him  to  drop  the  club  and 
reel  back  with  a  howl  of  pain. 

It  was  a  large  rock  fired  with  great  precision  and 
power.  It  had  saved  Fred’s  life. 

In  the  same  instant  Fred,  still  holding  the  dog,  swung 
about,  but  it  was  ju&t  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  two  as¬ 
sailants  vanishing  in  the  copse.  Fred  was  so  astounded 
that  for  a  moment  he  didn’t  know  what  to  do  or  say,  but 
he  heard  Terry’s  voice  calling  out: 

Fred,  Fred!  Thank  the  Lord,  I  have  found  vou!” 
Terry!”  shouted  Fred.  “What  is  all  this  deviltry?” 
Tell  me  if  you  can,”  answered  Terry.  “I  simply 
know  that  there  is  black  work  going  on  here.  Our 

canoe  has  been  stolen.”  ^  _ _ 

Yes,  yes,  I  know  it/’  ■' 

You  are  having  a  hard  fight  with  that  dog,  Fred.” 

“Oh,  he  is  pretty  near  done,”  said  Fred,  for  he  felt  the 
strangled  animal  give  the  convulsive  kick  of  death.  Then 
he  pushed  the  carcass  from  him. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  trembling  with  his  exertion,  “that 
was  a  tough  fight.  That  beast  might  have  fastened  his 
teeth  in  me.  Did  you  throw  the  rock  at  that  fellow?” 

“I  did,  Fred!  It  struck  him  all  right,  too.  I  think  we 
ought  to  chase  him  down  and  kill  him.  He  meant  to 
murder  you.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry  a  moment  and  shook  his  head. 

“It  would  not  be  advisable,”  he  said.  “We  might  get 
into  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  they  might  plan  an  am¬ 
buscade  for  us.  It  seems  that  I  am  hunted  for  my  life 
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ou  n  into  these  wilds.  1  guess  I  would  be  safer  in  the 

*  %  % 
city. 

“Well,  that  might  be,  Fred,’’  said  Terry,  "but  I’d  like 
to  get  my  hand  on  those  skunks.  Let  me  go  after  them." 

But  Fred  protested,  and  Terry  gave  up  the  idea.  They 
had  retreated  for  safety  into  the  deeper  shadows  of  the 
trees,  and  here  they  held  a  consultation. 

It  was  really  a  dubious  position,  for  they  were  in  an 
unknown  wilderness,  and  in  the  dark  they  hardly  knew 
what  direction  to  take  to  get  back  to  Lecompte’s  place. 

Terrv  had  a  faint  idea  of  the  direction  in  which  the 

V 

river  was,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  we  might  go  over  to  the  river  and  follow  it 
down  and  swim  the  lake.  The  canoe  is  gone!” 

"All  right,  Terry!”  assented  Fred,  "that  seems  to  be 
a  very  good  plan.” 


CHAPTER  IAr. 

A  CLOSE  CALL. 

Fred  and  Terry  at  once  set  out  in  the  gloom  in  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  thev  believed  the  river  to  be. 

Fred  realized  that  he  had  certainly  had  a  very  narrow 
escape,  and  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said : 

"By  George!  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  your  arrival,  Terry, 
I  would  have  been  done  for.” 

"Fred,  I  came  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  villains  sneak¬ 
ing  up  behind  you.” 

"Say.  how  in  thunder  did  you  know  where  I  was  ?” 

"I  didn't!  I  stumbled  upon  you  by  accident  wholly.” 

"That  is  odd!  Why  didn’t  you  return  to  our  camp,  as 
we  had  planned?” 

"Well,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  "it  was  this  way.  When  I 
found  the  canoe  gone,  of  course,  I  went  in  quest  of  it. 
I  found  what  I  thought  was  a  trail  leading  away  into  the 
•  woods.  I  followed  it  for  a  long  ways,  but  I  finally  got 
mixed  up,  and  then  I  became  lost.  I  wandered  around 
until  I  heard  a  dog  snarling.  I  ran  over  here,  and  you 
know  the  rest.” 

"Terry,  those  scoundrels  have  followed  me  up  here  to 

kill  me.” 

"It  looks  like  it.” 

They  pushed  on  for  over  an  hour,  and  had  begun  to 
des^:  ready ng  the  river,  when  they  suddenly  came 

' Dfl  its  banks.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  both. 

They  were  somewhat  exhausted,  and  Terry  growled : 

"Confound  those  scoundrels  for  taking  our  canoe.  It 
makes  me  furious,  for  we  could  go  back  home  easily. 
What  shall  we  do,  Fred?’! 

"You  spoke  of  swimming  the  lake,  Terry.” 

"Are  we  good  for  it?” 

"Really,  I  don’t  know.  It  will  be  a  swim  of  several 
miles.  Otherwise,  it  looks  as  if  we  might  have  to  stay 
here  all  night.” 

Just  then  Terry  gave  a  start  and  exclaimed: 

"Hello!  What  do  we  see  over  there,  Fred?” 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  bright  light  sud¬ 
denly  glared.  It  flashed  up  into  flame,  and  showed  a 
number  of  forms  moving  about.  It  seemed  to  be  a  newly 
kindled  camp  fire. 


"Fred,  someone  is  camping  over  there.  I  wonder  who 
they  can  be?” 

"I  don’t  know.  They  may  be  enemies,  and  they  ma) 
be  friends,  Terry.  Let  us  find  out.” 

With  that  Fred  stepped  on  the  river  bank  and  called: 

"Hello,  the  camp!” 

Instantly  a  hail  came  back : 

"Bon  voyage,  M’sieur!” 

"Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  exclaimed  Terry  in  delight. 
"They  are  French  traders  and  we  will  be  all  safe  with 
them.” 

Fred  knew  the  French  patois  pretty  well,  so  he  called 
over  to  them,  asking  to  share  their  camp.  Of  course 
the  answer  came  back: 

"M’sieurs  are  welcome!” 

"Terry,  we  are  all  right  now,”  said  Fred,  with  great  ela¬ 
tion.  "These  Frenchmen  are  very  hospitable.  They  will 
not  turn  us  away,  I  am  sure.” 

As  they  had  no  way  of  crossing  the  river,  Fred  called 
to  them  asking  for  the  passage  across.  At  once  a  canoe 
shot  out  and  a  strong-armed  Canadian  propelled  it  across 
the  river. 

"M’sieurs  are  lost?”  he  asked  as  he  came  ashore. 
"Anglers,  hunters?”  *4 

"Yes,”  said  Fred.  "Someone  stole  our  canoe  and  left 
us  alone  in  this  wilderness.  We  are  obliged  to  appeal 
to  you.” 

The  Frenchman  told  them  politely  to  get  into  the 
canoe,  and  then  he  pushed  off  and  they  were  soon  on  their 
way  across,  and  quickly  by  the  cheery  campfire  of  the 
voyageurs. 

They  received  a  warm  welcome,  and  some  good  hot 
coffee  and  some  bread  and  meat.  The  Frenchmen  were 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  and  Fred’s  story  interested,them 
a  great  deal,  and  one  of  them  said: 

"Ah,  m’sieurs,  there  are  good  men  in  the  woods,  and 
there  are  bad.  You  will  not  take  us  to  be  bad.” 

"I  should  say  not!’  laughed  Fred.  "It  strikes  me  you 
are  pretty  good  Samaritans.  But  is  there  no  way  we  can 
get  back  to  Lecompte’s  to-night?” 

"Oui,  M’sieur!”  said  a  broadshouldered  Canadian.  "It 
is  only  five  miles  and  a  very  easy  paddle  if  you  wish 
to  go.” 

"What  is  your  name?” 

"Baptiste  Legrand.” 

"Well,  Baptiste,  I  have  five  dollars  in  gold  for  you  to 
take  us  back  to  Lecompte’s  at  once.’V- 

The  voyageur  nearly  tumbled  over,  for  that  wras  really 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  him,  and  he  eagerly  offered  to 
take  them  any  distance  for  that,  saying: 

"M’sieurs,  you  are  kind,  and  Baptiste  will  take  you  to 
Quebec,  if  you  wish.” 

"Well,  we  only  want  to  go  to  Lecompte’s.  Get  your 
canoe,  Baptiste,  and  here  is  your  gold  piece.” 

The  Frenchman  ran  eagerly  to  get  out  his  canoe,  and 
soon  they  were  all  aboard  and  on  their  way  down  the 
river.  Just  as  they  were  gliding  through  the  shadows 
and  were  almost  into  the  lake,  there  was  a  sharp  report, 
and  a  rending  of  birch  bark,  and  the  canoe  filled  with 
water  as  the  bullet  tore  a  hole  through  it. 

Baptiste  and  his  passengers  were  dumped  into  the  lake. 
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and  the  canoe  was  water-logged.  Of  course,  they  had  to 
swim,  and  Fred  shouted: 

“Swim  this  way,  for  1  saw  the  flash,  and  I  know  the 
bullet  came  from  that  other  side  of  the  river.” 

Baptiste  was  swearing  in  Canadian  French  over  the 
damage  to  his  canoe,  and  he  would  not  leave  it,  but 
swam  along,  pushing  it.  It  took  quite  a  while  to  reach  the 
shore,  and  they  were  dripping  wet. 

Baptiste  was  vowing  all  sorts  of  vengeance,  but  Fred 
said : 

“  Terry,  there  is  another  close  call.  They  are  apt  to 
get  us  by  and  by.” 

“By  George!  that  is  so,  Fred.  We  have  got  to  turn 
around  and  hunt  the  hunters.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it. 
If  not,  they  will  get  us.” 

“Well,”  admitted  Fred,  “it  does  look  that  way,  and  wre 
will  see  what  we  can  do.” 

Baptiste  had  pulled  his  canoe  out,  and  was  lamenting 
the  damage,  but  he  at  once  began  very  skillfully  to  mend 

it. 

“M’sieurs,”  he  said.  “I  wish  I  knew  who  fired  that 
shot.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  tell  you,”  said  Fred,  “but  I  know  who  in¬ 
stigated  it.”  .  i 

Baptiste  did  not  knowT  what  this  meant.  Meanwhile  a 
fog  had  arisen  and  hid  the  other  shore,  and  as  the  canoe 
was  again  all  right,  he  asked  Fred  and  Terry  if  they 
would  go  on, 

'“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  guess  we  are  safe  enough  now, 
for  the  fog  hides  us.  Let  us  go  on.” 

So  they  got  into  the  canoe  and  were  paddled  on.  Down 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  they  went  until  they  saw  a  light 
ahead  which  came  from  Pierre^  camp. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Terry,  licking  his  tongue. 
“It  will  seem  good  to  get  some  of  Mother  Lecompte’s 
good  ham  and  bread.  I  am  really  about  starved.” 

“All  right,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “we’ll  soon  be  there.” 

When  they  reached  the  landing,  Fred  paid  Baptiste, 
and  then  he  said: 

“You  have  done  us  a  great  service.  Won’t  you  come 
to  the  camp  and  have  something  to  eat  with  us?” 

But  the  little  voyageur  said: 

Non,  sil  vous  plait!  I  must  go  back.  I  wish  you  luck, 
m’sieui*,  and  that  your  enemies  may  hang.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed,  and  Baptiste  paddled  away, 
while  they  went  up  to  the  little  backwoods  inn.  When 
they  entered  quite  a  number  of  woodsmen  lay  before 
the  fire. 

They  were  welcomed  warmly,  and  Mother  Lecompte  got 
them  coffee  and  bread.  As  they  sat  up  to  the  table  the 
host  called  out: 

“M’sieurs,  where  are  the  fish?” 

“Oil,  M’sieur,”  said  Fred,  gravely.  “Fish  and  canoe 
and  all  our  outfit  were  stolen  from  us.” 

With  that  all  present  were  interested,  and  Fred  told 
them  the  story  of  his  experience.  They  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  most  of  them  declared  that  a  rope  noose 
was  the  right  treatment  for  the  thieves. 

Several  of  them  volunteered  to  help  Fred  find  the 
thieves,  but  he  said: 

“Gentlemen,  you  don’t  know  what  that  means.  T  am 


hunted  for  my  life.  For  any  of  you  to  go  out  with  me 
might  mean  death  to  him.  I  advise  you  not  to  essay  it.” 

The  woodsmen  were  very  much  excited,  and  they  de¬ 
clared  that  the  assassins  should  be  tracked  down.  But 
Fred  and  Terry  were  soon  glad  to  retire  to  the  cot  bed- 
in  their  room  and  go  to  sleep. 

The  affair  had  been  distressing  in  many  ways.  But 
they  felt  that  they  were  lucky  in  having  escaped  death. 

The  next  morning  they  were  astir  early,  and  after 
breakfast  Lecompte  said : 

“M’sieurs,  I  have  a  party  of  hunters  who  are  going  out 
to  dig  out  a  wolf  den.  Would  you  like  to  go  with  them?” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry  eagerly. 

“Why  certainly,”  spoke  up  Terry.  “We  are  looking  for 
excitement.” 

“You  may  find  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  remember  the  den 
we  entered  down  in  Texas.” 

“M’sieur,”  said  Lecompte,  “is  it  the  same  gray  wolf 
down  there?” 

“Certainly,  and  as  shaggy  as  can  be.  They  are  a  very 
dangerous  animal  when  cornered,  for  they  can  fight  bit¬ 
terly.  In  the  daytime  they  slink  awTay,  but  under  cover 
of  darkness  they  are  to  be  feared.” 

But  finally  Fred  and  Terry  agreed  to  go  to  the  wolf 
hunt.  There  were  half  a  dozen  French  boys  from  Pierre's 
camp  who  were  to  take  part  in  it. 

One  of  them  looked  askance  at  Fred,  and  asked  if  he 
was  not  afraid  of  being  shot  by  his  secret  foes  who  were 
hunting  him. 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred,  “the  man  who  is  afraid  is  al¬ 
ways  the  one  who  gets  killed.  Last  night’s  experience 
was  an  exciting  one,  but  we  managed  to  pull  out  all 
right.” 

The  hunting  party  wras  made  up,  and  besides  Fred  and 
Terry,  there  were  four  French  hunters  led  by  a  fellow 
named  Gospard. 

-  He  was  known  as  a  very  clever  wolf  hunter.  He  was  a 
very  powerful  built  fellow,  and  many  stories  were  told  of 
his  bravery  in  encounters  with  wolves. 

They  were  armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers.  Fortunately, 
Fred  and  Terry  had  brought  along  their  Winchesters,  so 
that  they  were  all  right.  Of  course  none  of  the  hunters 
knew  that  they  were  dead  shots. 

The  party  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  it  being  their 
intention  to  approach  the  wolf  den  from  different  quar¬ 
ters.  It  was  located  in  a  very  rocky  hillside,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  dark  passages  leading 
where  the  wrolves  lived. 

The  method  employed  by  the  Frenchman  was  to  drive 
the  wolves  into  their  den  and  then  wall  up  the  entrances, 
all  save  one. 

In  this  they  would  build  a  fire  to  smoke  the  wolves 
out.  As  soon  as  each  wolf  would  appear  he  would  be  rid¬ 
dled  with  bullets.  It  was  a  very  good  plan  apparent lv, 
and  there  seemed  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work  all 
right. 

But  when  Fred  and  Terry  reached  the  spot,  and  lodked 
over  the  ground,  Fred  said: 

“Terry,  they  have  a  big  job  on  their  hands.  There 
are  no  doubt  exits  from  this  cavern  which  they  have  never 
yet  discovered.  Fully  a  thousand  wolves  can  find  rotrOat 
in  this  den.  Now  all  have  to  go  out  after  food,  and  mu- 
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orally  i hat  is  at  night.  It*  men  were  stationed  at  all  the 
months  o:  the  caverns  they  should  get  every  wolf  as  he 
came  out,  and  soon  they  would  be  easily  exterminated. ” 

“It  looks  good  to  me,”  said  Terry. 

Fred  conveyed  his  idea  to  the  Frenchmen  in  their 
patois.  It  did  not  seem  to  meet  with  their  favor,  how¬ 
ever,  and  finally  Fred  said: 

V 

“Oh  well,  go  ahead!  Get  the  beasts  in  your  own  way. 
It  is  of  no-  importance  to  me.” 

The  Frenchmen  began  their  plan  of  walling  up  the 
cavern  entrances,  and  soon  they  had  great  masses  of  rock 
piled  up  in  front  of  them. 

But  they  left  one  entrance  open,  and  then  they  began 
to  collect  material  for  a  fire.  Soon  the  fire  was  going 
very  hot,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  wolves  ought  to  come 
out. 

But  not  a  wolf  appeared.  The  Frenchmen  waited  with 
their  rifles,  but  no  sign  of  the  wolves  was  to  be  seen. 
Gospard  finally  declared  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  wolves  in  the  den. 

But  Fearnot  said : 

“Boys,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  wolves  have  gone 
out  by  other  exits.” 

With  that  Gospard  said: 

“M’sieur,  that  may  seem  all  right,  but  can  you  tell  me 
what  other  exits  are  there?  We  have  been  able  to  find 
none.” 

Fred  had  been  carefully  studying  the  lay  of  the  hills, 
and  he  answered: 

“I  think  if  you  went  over  that  ridge  yonder  you  would 
find  that  the  wolves  have  gone  out  on  that  side.  Just 
try  it.”  f 

At  first  the  Frenchmen  were  skeptical,  but  finally  one 
of  them  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  then  he  gave 
a  great  shout. 

“Yes,  yes!”  he  shouted.  “There  they  are  on  the  other 
side.  Oh  my!  there  are  scores  of  them!” 

The  hunters  ran  to  the  high  ground,  and  there  in  the 
distance  they  saw  numbers  of  the  great,  gaunt  gray  ani¬ 
mals  running  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 
They  were  a  half  mile  distant,  and  a  shout  of  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disgust  went  up  from  the  Frenchmen. 

“Sacre  bleu !  they  are  getting  away.  Ho  wonder  they 
did  not  come  out  on  this  side.  M’sieur  Fearnot  was 
right.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  We  can  bag  a  few  of 
Ihemjgt”;  f  ~ 

"'"“Arsi Sir,”  said  Gospard,  “we  cannot  very  well  do  that 
while  they  are  so  far  away.  Will  you  tell  us  how  we  can 
get  them?” 

“Why  certainly,”  said  Fred.  “Simply  shoot  them.” 

“What?”  exclaimed  the  French  hunter,  incredulously. 
“Hot  at  that  distance,  M’sieur!  You  cannot  do  it.” 

“Do  you  think  so?”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll  show  you!” 

With  that  Fred  raised  his  Winchester  and  took  care¬ 
ful  aim.  He  fired  and  a  wolf  was  seen  to  leap  in  the  air 
and  roll  over.  There  wras  a  whole  pack  of  them  going  up 
the  slope,  and  Fred  worked  his  Winchester  rapidly,  and 
with  every  shot  a  wolf  was  seen  to  leap  in  the  air  and 
tumble  over.  Terry  also  began  firing  with  just  as  good 
effect. 

Jt  wa*  very  astonishing  to  the  hunters,  and  they  stared 


in  wonderment.  Then  they  began  shooting,  but  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  not  good  marksmen,  for  it  was 
only  when  Fearnot  and  Olcott  fired  that  a  wolf  would 
drop. 

Fully  a  score  of  the  beasts  were  shot  before  the  pack 
got  over  the  ridge,  and  Fearnot  and  Olcott  shot  everyone 
of  them.  The  slope  was  strewn  with  dead  wolves. 

Finally  though  the  last  one  went  out  of  sight,  and  it 
was  apparent  no  more  were  coming.  Then  they  set  out 
at  a  rapid  pace  for  the  spot  where  the  wolves  were. 

“M’sieur,”  exclaimed  several  of  the  hunters  to  Fred, 
“we  have  never  se£n  such  shooting,  and  you  and  your 
friend  are  wonderful  shots.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  only  a  matter  of  practice, 
and  then  we  have  better  sights  on  our  guns  than  you 
have  on  yours.  They  are  of  our  own  invention.” 

With  that  Fred  showed  them  the  sights,  and  explained 
them,  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  hunters.  From  that 
moment,  their  respect  for  the  two  New  York  youths  was 
greatly  increased. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

FUN  IN  THE  CAMP. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  wolves  were  it 
was  quite  a  wonderful  sight. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  done  some  wonderful  and  very 
accurate  shooting.  The  wolves  lay  in  heaps  on  the  hill¬ 
side. 

As  it  was  of  no  use  to  pursue  those  that  had  got  away, 
the  Frenchmen  began  to  remove  the  pelts,  and  they  jab¬ 
bered  away  excitedly,  and  the  gist  of  their  remarks  was 
that  Fearnot  and  Olcott  were  the  most  remarkable  shots 
they  had  ever  seen. 

In  due  time  they  had  secured  the  pelts,  and  then  Gos¬ 
pard  asked  Fred  what  he  wanted  done  with  them. 

“Why,”  said  Fred,  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

“M’sieur,  you  bagged  the  game  and  it  is  yours.” 

Fred  knew  that  the  skins  were  valuable,  for  they  had 
a  market  price,  but  he  only  laughed  and  said : 

“That  is  all  right!  They  are  yours,  and  you  are  wel¬ 
come  to  them.” 

The  Frenchmen  were  delighted,  and  they  thanked 
Fred,  and  began  to  pay  him  compliments  in  their  most 
extravagantly  polite  way.  They  took  the  bundles  of  pelts 
on  their  backs,  and  now  set  out  on  their  return  to  Le- 
compte’s  place. 

On  the  way  back  Fred  and  Terry  were  greatly  amused 
by  the  language  used  by  the  hunters,  and  the  extravagance 
of  their  terms  as  applied  to  the  two  youths. 

In  due  time  they  got  back  to  the  trading  post,  and  that 
night  there  was  quite  a  celebration  over  the  result  of  the 
hunt.  The  Frenchmen  were  greatly  delighted,  and  Le- 
compte  and  his  wife  told  them  that  the  two  youths, 
Fearnot  and  Olcott,  had  been  all  over  the  country,  and 
were  veiy  famous  sportsmen.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Fearnot’s  and  Olcott’s  fame  was  established  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Several  of  the  hunters  wanted  them  to  go  on  a  bear 
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hunt.  They  promised  plenty  of  excitement  and  adven¬ 
ture,  but  Fred  said : 

“That  is  all  right,  boys,  but  I  have  got  to  go  back  to 
New  York  before  long,  so  I  don’t  think  we  can  arrange 
for  any  mono  hunts.” 

Some  of  the  woodsmen  were  very  powerful  and  quite 
fond  of  rough  sports,  such  as  wrestling  and  boxing,  and 
it  was  their  custom  to  get  together  in  the  evening  and 
have  friendly  contests. 

Some  of  these  contests  were  really  prizefights,  but 
Fred  and  Terry  had  no  idea  of  going  into  these  affairs. 
There  was  one  wrestler  named  Big  Louis  who  seemed  to 
be  the  most  expert  wrestler,  and  when  they  were  all  about 
the  fire  that  evening  in  Lecompte’s,  he  began  to  boast 
and  blow  about  what  he  could  do.  He  accepted  chal¬ 
lenges  from  several  other  wrestlers,  and  showed  himself 
to  be  an  easy  winner. 

Terry  was  watching  it  all,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  we’ve  got  to  get  into  the  game.  I  am  going  to 
challenge  that  big  fellow,  and  I  will  throw  him,  too.” 

“Good  for  you,  Terry!  Look  out  he  don’t  throw  you!” 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  he  can,  for  while  he  is  very 
strong,  he  has  not  a  particle  of  science.” 

With  that  Terry  stepped  out  and  said: 

“M’sieur,  I  would  like  to  try  my  skill  with  you  at 
wrestling.  You  seem  to  have  got  the  best  of  everyone 
here,  and  now  I  would  like  to  try  you  for  sport.” 

“Oui,  oui,  M’sieur,  avec  plaisir,”  smiled  the  French¬ 
man. 

“Merci,  M’sieur!”  answered  T'erry.  “I  beg  you  to  be 
easy  with  me,  for  I  am  young.” 

“Sil  vous  plais,  M’sieur!”  said  the  Frenchman,  politely. 
“Are  you  ready?” 

Terry  threw  off  his  coat  and  he  stepped  up  and  faced 
the  Frenchman.  Of  course  Terry  knew  that  his  big  an¬ 
tagonist  did  not  wrestle  according  to  rules,  but  simply 
in  a  rough  and  tumble  way.  But  Terry  didn’t  mind 
that. 

Tripping  and  all  sorts  of  holds  that  are  barred  by  the* 
regular  rules  of  wrestlers  were  allowed  by  the  woods¬ 
men.  As  soon  as  Terry  stood  up  the  Frenchman  rushed. 

Terry  stepped  nimbly  aside,  and  catching  him  sud¬ 
denly  by  the  buttocks,  swung  him  around  and  sent  him 
rolling  on  the  floor. 

He  was  up  instantly,  and  rushed  again.  Terry  dodged 
him  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  for  the  big  fel¬ 
low  was  exceedingly  slow.  Of  course  Terry  knew  that  if 
the  big  wrestler  once  got  a  hold  on  him  he  was  very 
powerful  and  might  give  him  trouble. 

But  Olcott  was  like  a  panther,  and  when  the  French¬ 
man  dived  for  him,  he  would  go  around  him,  and  alight 
on  his  back  or  get  him  by  the  waist.  Several  times  Terry 
threw  him,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  pin  him  down. 

Of  course  the  Frenchmen  were  very  much  excited,  and 
they  chattered  and  jabbered  and  made  a  great  racket 
urging  their  colleague  on  to  win. 

Terry,  however,  was  enjoying  himself  hugely,  and  the 
way  lie  toyed  with  the  big  Frenchman  amused  Fred,  and 
he  called  out:  , 

“Really,  Terry,  it  is  too  bad  to  fool  with  him  so  long. 
Better  get  over  with  the  agony.” 

“All  right!”  said  Terry. 


* 


Up  to  this  moment  he  had  stood  on  the  def>  n  L 
Now,  however,  he  dived  in  and  closed  with  the  giant. 

There  was  a  tremendous  straining  of  muscles,  and  i* 
looked  as  if  the  Frenchman  ought  to  crush  hi-  lithe  an¬ 
tagonist. 

But  Terry  was  like  a  cat. 

He  twined  himself  all  about  the  Frenchman,  and  sud¬ 
denly,  getting  his  shoulders  in  the  other’s  stomach,  he 
lifted  him,  whirled  around  and  brought  him  crushing  to 
the  floor.  He  put  his  shoulders  down  instantly,  and  the 
contest  was  over. 

Big  Louis  got  up  very  much  surprised,  and  so,  in  fact, 
were  all  the  others.  But  he  was  good-natured  about  it, 
and  he  grinned  and  said: 

“M’sieur,  you  are  too  quick  for  me.  I  have  never  seen 
a  man  like  you.” 

“Oh,  well,  Louis,”  laughed  Terry,  “it  is  not  always 
strength  that  wins,  you  know.  There  is  a  great  deal  in 
science.” 

“Well,  I  must  say  that  m’sieur  is  a  very  great  wrestler. 
I  think  he  could  get  the  best  of  a  grizzly  bear.” 

“Oh  my!”  said  Terry,  “you  should  try  my  chum  here. 
He  has  a  real  grizzly  bear  embrace,  and  if  you  once  got 
into  that  it  would  be  all  up  with*  you,  for  he  can  crack 
every  rib  in  your  body.” 

The  Frenchmen  all  stared  at  Fred  incredulously,  and 
Lecompte  said: 

“M’sieur,  that  is  a  very  strong  statement.” 

“It  is  true,  nevertheless.” 

“Ah,  we  would  like  to  see  it  first  before  we  believe  it.” 

“All  right!”  said  Terry.  “Let  the  strongest  man 
among  you  walk  up  and  embrace  him  and  see  what  the 
result  will  be.” 

“See  here,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  don’t  see  why  you 
should  draw  me  into  this  thing.” 

“Oh,  well,  Fred,”  retorted  Terry,  “you  must  give  me 
credit  for  unselfishness,  for  I  don’t  want  you  to  miss 
the  fun.” 

“Yes,  but  suppose  I  get  my  bones  cracked?” 

“Oh  my!  I’ll  risk  that.” 

But  none  of  the  Frenchmen  seemed  willing  to  take 
chances  with  Fred,  though  one  of  them  reached  out  a 
great  ham  of  a  hand  and  offered  to  shake  with  him.  Fred 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  for  he  saw  the  fellow's  purpose, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  he  said : 

“My  friend,  I  am  afraid  you  mean  to  danuige  mv  hand 
for  me,  for  you  seem  to  have  a  very  strong  grip^s*^*.. _ . 

The  fqllow  grinned,  and  declared  that  such  was  not 
his  purpose,  but  he  said  : 

“M’sieur,  I  will  only  shake  your  hand  very  gently.  It 
is  a  custom  of  our  people.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  Fred,  and  he  took  the  fellow's 
hand.  At  once  the  Frenchman  began  to  close  his  power¬ 
ful  grip  on  Fred’s  hand,  but  then  he  met  with  a  surprise. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  band  of  steel  had  closed  around  his 
own  hand,  and  he  felt  it  growing  tighter,  and  he  tried 
to  overcome  it,  but  he  could  not. 

The  tighter  he  clasped  Fred’s  hand  the  tighter  the 
band  around  his  own  became,  until  suddenly  it  seemed 
as  if  every  bone  was  being  crushed,  and  he  was  in  awful 
agony. 
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Then  an  awful  \ oil  of  pain  escaped  him,  and  he  doubled 
up  and  gasped  and  groaned  in  agony. 

“Leggo,  M'sieur,  you  are  killing  me!  Oh!  Oh!” 

l'red  relaxed  his1  steel-like  grip  with  a  laugh,  and  the 
man  rubbed  his  hand  and  danced  around  in  awful  pain, 
for  the  constriction  had  been  very  great. 

“M  sieur,  I  never  met  so  strong  a  grip.  You  are  a 
great  wonder,”  said  the  Frenchman.  “You  have  ruined 
my  hand. 

“Oh,  no!”  laughed  Fred.  “Let  me  see  it!  The  injury 
is  but  temporary.” 

Fred  took  the  Frenchman's  hand,  pulled  each  finger 
out  strongly,  and  massaged  the  joints  a  little,  and  then 
said : 

“Xo  bones  are  broken!  Your  hand  feels  better.” 

“Yes,  yes!”  answered  the  fellow,  and  he  stared  at 
Fred’s  hand,  so  small  and  white  compared  with  his.  He 
asked  Fred  how  it  was  that  he  had  such  strength  in  his 

grip\ 

“Well,”  answered  Fred,  “it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  train¬ 
ing.  “I  have  developed  my  grip,  and  you  have  not.  You 
have  natural  strength,  but  you  don’t  know  how  to  apply 
w  ^  it  in  a  scientific  way.  That  is  all.” 

Lecompte  asked  Fred  if  there  was  anything  he  and 
Terry  could  not  do. 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “we  cannot  pull  down  thp 
moon.  There  are  many  wonderful  things  possible  for 
man  to  accomplish  in  this  world  if  he  goes  at  it  right. 
But  he  must  have  skill  as  well  as  strength.  He  must 
have  brain  as  well  as  brawn.  When  you  get  those  two 
elements  united  you  have  something  to  do  with  and  al¬ 
most  anything  is  possible.” 

After  a  while  one  of  the  Frenchmen  produced  a  mouth 
organ,  and  proceeded  to  play  a  French  chanson  on  it. 

After  he  had  played  a  few  moments,  Terry  gravely 
took  up  the  fire  tongs,  applied  the  handle  to  his  lips, 
and  instantly  the  sweet  music  of  a  flute  in  accompaniment 
seemed  to  come  from  the  tongs. 

It  was  really  the  wonderful  vocal  organs  that  Olcott 
possessed  that  produced  the  music,  but  the  Frenchmen 
gaped  in  amazement.  While  the  fellow  played  the 
chanson  on  the  mouth  organ,  Terry  accompanied  him 
splendidly. 

When  they  had  finished  several  of  the  Frenchmen 
wanted  to  look  at  the  tongs,  and  they  asked  Terry  how 
he  played  upon  them. 

_ .  Tap  -’.""'ii;'’  and  said: 

“Oh,  that  is  my  secret!  Try  them  yourselves  and  see 
what  vou  can  do  with  them.” 

V 

One  of  the  Frenchmen  actually  applied  the  handle  to 
his  lips,  but,  of  course,  there  was  no  music,  .and  the  others 
all  laughed  at  his  efforts. 

Once  again  the  fellow  with  the  mouth  organ  began  to 
play,  and  Terry  accompanied  him  with  the  tongs. 

With  that,  Fred  reached  over  and  took  up  the  poker 
very  quietly,  and  began  to  draw  it  across  his  stomach  like 
a  bow,  and  at  once  the  notes  of  a  bass  viol  were  added. 
It  as  like  orchestral  music,  and  was  really  fine. 

Several  of  the  woodsmen  got  up  and  began  to  dance, 
and  for  a  while  things  were  pretty  lively.  But  right  in 
rnid-t  of  it  all  a  strange  thing  occurred. 

There  was  a  crashing  of  glass  and  the  poker  flew  out 


of  Fred’s  hands  and  blood  streamed  down  one  ot  his 
fingers.  He  sprang  back,  of  course,  and  just  in  time,  for 
another  bullet  came  through  the  window  and  smashed  a 
stone  jug  on  the  mantel. 

Of  course  there  was  great  excitement  in  the  cabin, 
and  the  Frenchmen  all  sprang  for  their  guns,  for  they  be¬ 
lieved  they  were  attacked.  Terry  sprang  forward  and 
asked  Fred  if  he  was  hurt. 

“It  is  only  a  scratch,  Terry!  That  mysterious  assassin 
almost  got  me  that  time.” 

“Fred,  we  must  get  him!  We  cannot  stand  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  He  will  kill  you  yet. 

Fred  was  very  cool,  but  there  was  a  determined  light 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  said : 

“That’s  right,  Terry.!  He  almost  got  me  then.” 

The  woodsmen  all  rushed  out  of  doors.  Lecompte 
was  much  excited,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  an  outrage 
that  should  not  go  unpunished. 

“Sacre  bleu;  they  fire  into  my  house!  I  will  hang 
them!  They  are  bad  men,”  he  scolded. 

But  Fred  knew'  that  the  mysterious  marksman  had 
meant  to  kill  him,  and  not  the  others,  and  he  now  in¬ 
formed  the  French  landlord  of  this.  Lecompte  listened 
with  great  surprise,  and  he  said: 

“M’sieur,  is  it  true  that  they  seek  your  life?  Why 
should  they  do  that?” 

“Well,  Lecompte,  there  is  a  fellow7  named  Barclay,  who 
thinks  that  I  have  used  him  mean,  and  he  is  after  me  for 
revenge.” 

Fred  then  gave  an  account  of  his  dealings  with  Barclay, 
and  Lecompte  wras  greatly  excited. 

“M’sieur,”  he  said,  “you  are  too  good  a  man  to  fall  a 
victim  to  such  a  rascal,  and  we  shall  help  you  to  track 
him  down  and  hang  him.” 

Fred  thanked  him,  and  then  as  there  seemed  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  the  would-be  assassins  appearing  again  that  night, 
they  all  turned  in  to  get  some  sleep. 

Fred  and  Terry  slept  on  a  pile  of  blankets  up  under 
the  rafters  of  the  cabin.  The  wolves  were  heard  howling 
in  the  woods,  and  Terry  said: 

“Fred,  I  guess  Barcley  and  his  men  are  far  away  from 
here  by  this  time,  for  those  wolves  would  surely  get  them 
if  they  remained  around  here  at  this  late  hour.” 

Fred  and  Terry  decided  that  they  would  leave  Le- 
compte’s  the  next  day,  and  Fred  said: 

“Terry,  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  long  jump  this  time, 
and  try  to  give  those  villains  the  shake.” 

“All  right,  Fred.  Suppose  we  go  West.” 

“I  think  that  is  a  good  plan.  We  might  go  out  to  Da¬ 
kota  and  see  Bill  Bloom,  who  has  been  writing  me  for  a 
year  past  to  visit  him.” 

“Say,  Fred,  isn’t  he  the  fellow  who  has  started  a  small 
city  out  there  and  cut  up  a  lot  of  land  into  building  lots 
and  started  a  boom?” 

“He  is  the  chap,  and  I  tell  you  he  is  a  mighty  progres¬ 
sive  fellow.  Bill  will  be  delighted  to  see  us,  and  you 
know  what  a  lively  chap  he  is.  We  won’t  have  a  dull  iuot 
ment  out  there,  you  can  be  sure.” 

The  next  morning  at  a  very  early  hour  Fred  and  Terry 
arose  and  paid  their  bill  with  Lecompte,  and  then  they 
left  the  cabin  without  saying  a  word  of  their  intention  to 
any  of  the  others.  They  went  over  to  Beau  Rivage,  and 
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thence  to  Quebec,  where  they  got  aboard  a  train  for  South 
Dakota.  Their  destination  was  a  pluce  called  Ilopetown, 
several  hundreds  miles  from  Sioux  Falls. 

It  was  a  long  run  by  rail,  and  all  the  way  out  there 
they  kept  their  eyes  open  for  fear  that  the  deadly  shad- 
ower  was  still  upon  their  track. 

He  did  not  appear,  however,  and  in  due  time  they 
reached  Ilopetown  by  rail  from  Sioux  Falls. 

They  were  the  only  passengers  to  alight  frorn  the 
train  at  a  small  box-like  railroad  station.  A  couple  of 
men  with  long  whiskers  stood  on  the  platform,  but  there 
wasn’t  a  house  or  cabin  in  sight.  Fred  and  Terry  were 
dumfounde'd,  for  they  had  expected  to  find  themselves 
in  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community,  such  as  Bill 
Bloom  had  pictured  to  them  in  his  letters. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  with  a  whistle.  “This  is  next  door 
to  nowhere.” 

“Great  Scott!  there  must  be  a  mistake.  Bill  wrote  me 
about  the  palatial  hotel  they  had  here,  and  the  rows  of 
brick  buildings,  and  the  good  wide  avenues.  He  said  he 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  the  place,  and  that  Hopetown 
was  the  model  city  of  the  West,  and  it  had  only  been  two 
years  in  building.”  * 

Fred  and  Terry  took  another  look  around,  but  there 
wasn’t  a  building  to  be  seen  but  the  railroad  station. 

Away  out  on  the  plain  they  saw  fully  a  thousand  head 
of  cattle.  Quite  a  number  of  stakes  were  driven  into 
the  prairie  floor,  and  there  was  ploughed  land  between 
them. 

One  of  the  whiskered  men  now  came  up  and  asked : 

“Gents,  be  you  looking  for  anybody?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “what  place  is  this?” 

“Boss,  this  is  Hopetown!” 

“Hope  what?  Where  is  the  town?” 

“Boss,  it’s  all  around  ye!” 

“Well,”  said  Fred,  “maybe  I’ve  got  astigmatism  or 
some  defect  in  my  eyesight,  but  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can 
see  any  signs  of  a  town.” 

The  fellow  laughed  in  a  cackling  sort  of  a  way  and 
remarked : 

“Guess  you  must  be  blind,  mister.” 

“All  right.  Where  is  the  hotel?” 

“Out  yender  on  Prairie  View  avenoo.  It’s  ther  best 
hotel  in  Dakota,  too.” 

“Thunder!  I  can’t  see  it  from  here.” 

“Oh,  well,  it  ain’t  built  yet.  Right  across  is  the?  post- 
office  and  the  City  Hall  is  on  the  next  square.  They’ll 
all  be  visible  in  jest  about  ten  months  from  now.” 

Fred  whistled,  and  so  did  Terry,  and  he  pulled  out 
some  of  Bill  Bloom’s  letters,  which  actually  had  a  wood 
cut  of  a  handsome  city  street,  with  imposing  buildings, 
and  under  the  cut  was  the  city  seal,  with  the  name  of 
William  Bloom,  Mayor. 

“Boss,”  said  the  man,  “I’m  the  City  Clerk.  We’re 
jest  about  floatin’  a  million  dollars  in  our  city  bonds  in 
New  York  to  put  in  water  works  and  a  fire  department. 
You’ll  see  something  doing  here  as  soon  as  them  ’ere 
bonds  are  floated.” 

“Where  is  Bill  Bloom?”  asked  Fred. 

“Over  thar  roundin’  up  cattle.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  banged!  Can  I  get  a  pony  or  a  rig  of 
some  kind  to  go  out  and  make  a  social  call  on  him?” 


“Boss,  we’ve  ordered  material  for  a  first-class  trolley 
line  and  \vi>  expect  it  along  soon,  and  then  visitors  kin 
ride  anywhere  they  please.  But  I  have  a  couple  of  ponies 
in  the  shed  there  I’ll  let  ye  for  five  dollars  a  day.” 

“Great  Scott!  Trot  them  around!”  laughed  Fred.  “I 
want  to  see  Bill  Bloom,  who  can  build  a  city  on  air  and 
elect  himself  Mayor  and  float  a  million  dollars  in  bonds  in 
the  East.  He  is  the  wonder  uf  this  century,  that’s  what 
he  is!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  OF  BILL  BLOOM. 

“Now  that  their  first  disappointment  had  left  them, 
Fred  and  Terry  were  interested  in  the  situation  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  good  joke. 

“Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  “this  beats  anything  I  ever 
experienced.  Bill  Bloom  is  a  wronder!” 

“Well,  he  always  was  a  queer  chap,”  laughed  Fred. 
“But  I  never  gave  him  credit  for  such  monumental  nerve 
before.” 

The  old  fellow  now  came  around  with  the  ponies.  They 
were  pretty  scrubby,  and  one  of  them  had  a  vicious  eye. 
But  Fred  pulled  out  five  dollars  and  placed  the  money 
in  the  old  fellow’s  hand,  and  then  he  and  Terry  mount¬ 
ed. 

They  were  soon  galloping  away  out  over  the  prairie, 
and  the  keen,  fresh  air  made  them  feel  fine  and  Fred 
said : 

“Really,  Terry,  this  is  pretty  good  and  it  does  seem 
fine  to  get  into  the  saddle  again,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Well,  you  bet !”  assented  Terry.  “I’ve  always  been 
sorry  we  sold  our  ranch  in  Texas,  for  we  did  use  to  have 
some  fine  times  down  there.” 

“That’s  right,  Terry.  But  we  will,  perhaps,  acquire 
another  sonqe  time.” 

The  boys  had  brought  their  Winchesters  with  them 
and  they  drove  up  a  fine  flock' of  prairie  chickens  and 
some  rabbits,  and  Fred  said: 

“Terry,  I  guess  we  can  have  a  little  fun  hunting  by 
and  by.  There  seems  to  be  game  about  here.” 

That’s  right.  This  is  an  open  country,  too,  and  if 
Barclay  tries  his  shadowing  game  here  he  is  likely  to  get 
into  trouble.” 

Pretty  soon  they  drew  near  the  stocir^n, 
pulled  up  and  Fred  sent  out  a  hail. 

The  answer  came  back: 

“What  do  ye  want?” 

When  Fred  mentioned  Bill  Bloom’s  name  a  man  on  a 
pony  rode  out  and  galloped  up  to  where  they  were.  The 
moment  he  saw  Fred  he  gave  a  yell. 

“Thunder!  It’s  Fearnot!” 

“How  are  you,  Bloom?”  laughed  Fred.  “I*ve  accepted 
your  invitation  to  come  out  to  Dakota  and  visit  y0ur 
model  city.  I  understand  you  have  the  finest  hotel  in 

the  West.”  N 

Bloom  never  cracked  a  smile,  but  he  sprung  down  and 
gripped  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  hands,  saying: 

“All  right;  all  right!  I  am  mighty  glad  to  see  von  I 
can  tell  you !  I’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  the  new  citv.” 
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^  ith  that  lie  gave  a  signal  to  one  of  the  cowboys  and 
Elen  he  sprung  into  the  saddle  again.  But  Fred  said: 

w  o 

“Wait  a  moment.  Bloom!  You  are  busy  with  your 
round-up." 

“Thunder!  I  don't  care  for  that,  Fearnot.  My  men 
know  their  business.  1  hope  you’ve  come  to  make  a  stay.” 

“Well,  just  a  brief  visit.” 

“\ou're  as  welcome  as  flowers  in  May.  Jest  foller 
me.” 


W  ith  that  they  galloped  away  over  the  prairie  and  soon 
they  came  to  the  staked-out  avenues  of  the  city  that  was 
unbuilt.  The  avenues  were  good  and  broad  and  Fred  and 
Terry  saw  that  they  had  been  accurately  surveyed  and 
the  lots  were  all  properly  marked. 

They  also  saw  now  what  they  had  failed  to  see  before, 
and  that  vas  a  few  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  prairie  floor.  Just  then  a  woman  came 
up  out  of  what  seemed  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry.  “Dugouts,  Fred!  They 
live  underground.” 

“Yes,”  smiled  Bloom.  “They  are  the  best  cyclone 
houses  you  can  build,  too.  Wre  had  a  tornado  pass  over 
here  a  lew  weeks  ago  that  literally  swept  everything  off 
the  prairie,  but  we  were  all  right.” 

“Bloom,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  whole  city  is 
underground  ?” 

“Oh,  my!  That  is  only  temporary.  It  will  soon  be 
above  ground.” 

Fred  asked  him  how  many  inhabitants  there  were,  and 
Bloom  answered,  cheerfully: 

“At  present  there  are  twenty-two,  men,  women  and 
children ;  but  in  a  year  we  expect  our  census  will  be  about 
ten  thousand.” 

“See  here,  Bloom!”  laughed  Fred.  “You  ought  to  be 
named  Great  Expectations,  and  your  city  should  be  called 
the  City  of  Nowhere.” 

“That’s  all  right,  Fearnot;  but  you  don’t  understand 
Western  ideas.  We  never  start  anything  out  here  that 
fails.  We  always  succeed,  and  you  will  see  a  big  city 
here  yet.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  luck,  Bill.  What  is  the  next  town?” 

“Swift  City,  and  there  are  only  nine  people  there. 
Oh,  we’ve  got  a  good  start  and  things  will  move  along 
fast  now.  In  a  little  while  you  will  see  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  here.  I  am  floating  bonds  for  a  million  in 
New  York,  and  I’ve  ordered  in  anticipation  materials  for 
the  courthouse,  the  postoffice  and  the  hotel.  This  will 
*>■  aie  natura'Tplace  for  the  county  seat,  and  we  will  have 
the  handsomest  city  in  the  West.” 

Fred  and  Terry  looked  at  the  waste  about  IJaem  and 
then  at  each  other.  Of  course.  Bloom’s  cool  confidence 
astonished,  as  well  as  amused,  them.  But  Fred  asked: 

“Bloom,  how  in  the  world  do  you  expect  to  make  a  city 
wh^n  you  have  no  people.” 

The  promoter  smiled  and  he  looked  at  Fred  in  a  pity¬ 
ing  "’ay,  and  he  said : 

Fearnot,  wherever  there  are  dwellings  you’ll  find  peo- 
ff  von  built  a  house  in  the  deepest  wilderness  some¬ 
body  would  go  and  live  there.  When  yon  build  a  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  you’ll  find  people  will  come  along  and  want 
them*  I  1  had  a  friend  who  owned  ten  acres  of  land  in 

He  was  five  miles  out  of  the  city 
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then,  but  he  took  his  farm  and  cut  it  all  up  and  built  a 
hundred  houses.  Everybody  said'  he  was  crazy,  for  there 
was  nobody  to  live  in  them,  and  nothing  to  djraw  people 
out  there.  But  he  kept  on  building  them.  Finally  a 
family  came  out  there  to  live,  and  pretty  soon  another 
came.  In  a  year’s  time  half  the  houses  were  sold  and 
two-thirds  of  them  occupied.  Then  the  trolley  line  was 
extended  to  the  place,  and  instantly  all  the  houses  were 
sold  and  he  built  a  hundred  more.  To-day  that  is  part 
of  Chicago  and  the  property  has  doubled  in  value.  Fear¬ 
not,  a  man  has  to  look  a  good  ways  ahead  these  days,  for 
this  is  a  great  country  and  things  are  on  the  move.  Mark 
my  words !  This  spot  where  you  stand  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  Middle  West  yet.” 

Fred  was  greatly  impressed. 

“Bloom,”  he1  said,  “you  may  he  right,  and  I  wish  you 
success,  hut  I  must  give  you  credit  for  great  courage.” 

“It  isn’t  courage  at  all.  It  is  foresight.” 

“  See  here !  -I  knew  of  a  company  chartered  by  the 
State,  which  built  up  what  was  called  Mushroom  City, 
down  in  Kansas,  and  they  didn’t  get  a  corporal’s  guard 
to  live  there.  The  place  was  finally  swept  by  fire  and 
nothing  is  left  there  now  but  heaps  of  ashes.” 

“See  here!  Weren’t  the  buildings  insured?” 

“I  believe  they  were.” 

“There  you  are !  Ten  to  one  those  people  made  money 
on  their  investment,  so  you  see  they  didn’t  take  such  a 
desperate  chance,  after  all.” 

Fred  laughed  at  Bloom’s  optimism  and  then  they  dis¬ 
mounted  and  a  boy  came  out  of  a  dugout  and  took  charge 
of  the  horses,  leading  them  into  an  underground  stable. 

Then  Fred  and  ’ferry  saw  that  the  soil  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  was  of  a  limestone  formation,  in  which 
passages  could  be  cut,  and  all  the  dugout  dwellings  were 
connected  and  a  dozen  families  lived  thus  underground. 

It  was  really  a  very  wonderful  thing,  for  the  dwellings 
were  at  all  times  dry  and  healthy.  When  Fred  asked 
about  the  possibility  of  water  flowing  into  them  in  time 
of  freshet  Bloom  called  their  attention  to  an  underground 
conduit  or  drain  that  carried  the  water  and  drainage 
away  into  a  natural  sinkhole  some  miles  distant. 

“Really,  Fearnot,”  said  Bloom,  “this  place  has  assets 
of  its  own  as  at  present  constructed.  It  is  the  best  under¬ 
ground  city  in  the  West,  and  that  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
In  one  respect  it  is  ideal,  for  you  have  no  fear  of  c}r- 
clones.” 

Bloom  introduced  Fred  and  Terry  to  his  wife,  who 
was  a  very  good-looking  woman.  Fred  asked  if  the  cy¬ 
clones  were  very  frequent,  and  Mrs.  Bloom  said: 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  they  are  too  frequent  here  for  one’s 
peace  of  mind,  I  can  tell  you.  They  come  up  very  sud¬ 
denly  and  go  away  just  as  quickly.” 

“I  suppose  they  sweep  everything  before  them?” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  they  do  some  curious  things,  too.  My 
niece  is  married  and  lives  twenty  miles  from  here  in  the 
next  county.  She  had  a  very  fine  apple  tree  in  her  yard. 
One  day  a  cyclone  came  along  and,  not  satisfied  with 
leveling  the  house,  it  took  that  tree  right  up  by  the  roots 
and  carried  it  twenty-two  miles  to  the  banks  of  a  creek 
on  Bill  Dayton’s  farm.  Now,  the  tree  dropped  roots 
down  into  a  sort  of  little  hole  where  there  had  been  a 
fence  post.  The  wind  swept  dirt  around  it,  and  actually 
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replanted  it  right  there.  My  niece  wanted  to  sue  Bill 
Dayton  for  the  apples,  claiming  it  was  her  tree,  but  Bill 
has  the  law  on  his  side,  all  right,  as  the  tree  is  on  his 
land,  and  therefore  he  can  claim  it.” 

Fred  and  Terry  were  very  much  amused,  but  Bloom 
sniffed  and  said: 

“Lots  of  people  wouldn’t  believe  what  a  cyclone  will  do. 
The  queerest  thing  1  ever  knew  happened  to  Bill  Has¬ 
kins.  He  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  River  once 
over  in  Nebraska  and  he  saw  a  storm  coming.  Bill  was 
going  to  Brickville,  which  is  on  the  west  side.  Just 
across  from  Brickville  was  Youngstown.  Bill  swears  he 
never  knew  how  it  happened,  but  as  he  had  only  five 
miles  to  go  he  put  spurs  to  his  pony  and  rode  for  Brick¬ 
ville.  The  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards  wide.  The 
storm  overtook  Bill  and  everything  was  flying  all  around 
him  and  he  said  he  could  feel  it  lifting  the  pony  along 
as  he  ran.  A  little  while  later,  when  the  cyclone  had 
passed,  he  found  he  was  just  riding  into  Youngstown,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  There  was  no  bridge,  and  the 
river  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and  how  in  thunder  he  got 
over  onto  the  east  side  of  the  river,  unless  the  cyclone 
lifted  him  and  the  pony  over  there,  he  never  could  tell. 
But  there  was  the  fact  and  all  the  best  of  us  could  make 
out  of  it  was  that  Bill  and  the  pony  had  simply  been 
carried  over,  the  pony’s  legs  going  right  along  in  the  air 
just  as  if  he  was  on  terra  firma.  I  did  think  that  was  a 
queer  freak  for  a  cyclone.” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Fred.  “That  wTas  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing,  Bloom.  I  have  heard  some  pretty  good  cyclone 
stories,  but  none  much  better  than  those  you  tell.” 

“My,  my!”  spoke  up  Bloom’s  wife.  “You  ought  to 
tell  him  about  how  a  cyclone  separated  Jim  Armstrong 
and  his  wife.” 

“Haw!  haw!”  laughed  Bloom.  “That  was  the  best 
thing  a  cyclone  ever  did,  I  believe.  Jim  and  his  wife 
were  always  quarreling  until  the  neighbors  got  sick  to 
death  of  it.  Jim  had  locomotor  ataxia  and  couldn’t  travel 
except  in  a  wheel  chair  and  he  depended  on  his  wife  to 
wheel  him  everywhere  he  went.-  He  was  so  confounded 
ugly  to  her  that  she  was  in  despair,  and  declared  she’d 
get  legal  separation.  But  providence  came  along  in  the 
shape  of  a  cyclone  one  day.  Jim  was  sitting  in  his  chair 
in  the  kitchen  one  day,  growling  and  swearing.  The 
kitchen  was  in  a  small  and  ricketty  ell.  His  wife  was  in 
the  sitting  room  when  the  cyclone  struck.  It  never 
touched  the  main  house,  nut  it  ripped  the  ell  off  and  car¬ 
ried  it  five  miles,  over  into  the  next  State,  and  sdt  it 
down  as  gently  as  if  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and  it  was  done 
so  easily  and  quickly  that  it  took  a  long  time  for  Bill  to 
find  out  what  had  really  happened.  When,  he  did  he  got 
raving  mad  and  demanded  to  be  taken  back,  but  people  so 
sympathized  with  Mrs.  Armstrong  that  no  one  would  do 
it,  and  the  result  is  he’s  over  there  to-day,  waiting  for  his 
wife  to  come  after  him;  but  she  says  that  as  there  was 
plainly  the  hand  of  providence  in  the  act  she  don’t  feel 
like  meddlin’  with  the  dictates  of  the  D  ivine  Power,  and 
that’s  how  Bill  Armstrong  and  his  wife  got  their  separa¬ 
tion.” 

Fred  and  Terry  laughed  till  their  sides  ached,  for 
Rloom  and  his  wife  were  certainly  very  funny  in  their 
storytelling. 


But  now  Mrs.  Bloom  insisted  that  they  -hould  -it  down 
to  supper,  for  it  was  all  ready.  They  did  so,  and  after  a 
hearty  meal  Bloom  went  out  to  look  after  his  cowboys 
and  Fred  and  Terry  decided  they  would  take  back  the 
ponies  they  hired  to  the  owner. 

They  did  this,  and  when  they  got  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tion  the  old  .fellow  in  charge  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  Hopetown. 

“It  is  a  very  hopeful  place,”  laughed  Fred.  “At  first 
I  thought  it  was  hopeless;  but  its  Mayor  and  his  wife 
redeem  everything.” 

“Boss,  Mrs.  Bloom  is  a  mighty  fine  woman.” 

“Indeed  she  is,  and  there  are  very  few  to  beat  her. 
How  often  do  the  trains  come  in  here?” 

‘One  jest  came  in  and  a  couple  of  passengers  got  off. 
They  were  pretty  uncivil  and  not  disposed  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  went  off  tovard  the  river  over  yonder.  I  didn't 
like  their  looks  myself.” 

Fred  looked  at  Terry,  and  for  a  moment  they  were 
silent,  for  the  same  thought  came  to  both.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  later  Terry  said: 

“Fred,  let’s  take  a  stroll  over  to  the  river.  I  wonder 
who  those  chaps  wrere !” 

“Terry,  they  seem  bound  to  shadow  me  wherever  I  go. 
I  think  we  had  better  be  on  our  guard.” 

They  walked  as  far  as  the  river,  which  was  about  a 
mile  away,  but  they  saw  nothing  of  the  two  men.  Just 
as  they  reached  the  railroad  bridge,  though,  Terry  saw 
something  white  on  the  railroad  embankment. 

It  was  a  handkerchief  and  he  went  over  and  picked  it 
up.  There  was  a  name  marked  on  it  and  he  passed  it 
to  Fred,  who  saw  that  the  name  was  in  indelible  ink: 

“P.  Barclay.” 

Fred  whistled  softly  and  he  looked  at  Terry  in  a  quizzi¬ 
cal  way.  The  two  chums  at  that  moment  hardly  knew 
just  what  to  do. 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “how  in  the  world  did  that  skunk 
learn  that  I  was  here?” 

“Well,  Fred,  it  is  evident  that  he  shadows  us  all  the 
time.  Not  a  move  of  ours  is  unknown  to  him.  I  still 
cling  to  my  first  ideal” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Instead  of  trying  to  shake  him  off  and  allowing  him 
to  shadow  us,  we  ought  to  turn  around  and  shadow  him/* 

“Terry,  I  don't  want  to  kill  him,  though  he  seeks  my 
life,  and  I  am  hoping  that  he  will  get  sick  of  his  mission 
and  give  it  up<-for  he  must  see  by  this,  tune  ihnt  Jt  will 
avail  him  nothing  to  kill  me.” 

“Fred,  you  don’t  take  the  right  view  of  the  matter. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  as  a  measure  of  self-protection  to 
round  that  scoundrel  up.  He  deserves  no  mercy.” 

Fred  was  reflective  a  moment,  and  right  here  was  evi¬ 
dent  the  difference  in  the  two  chums. 

While  Fearnot  was  cool  and  conservative  and  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  a  false  step,  Olcott  was  rash  and  headlong 
and  impulsive.  In  some  cases  Fred  was,  of  course,  too 
slow;  but  in  general  matters  he  had  cooler  iudrment 
than  Terry. 

V 

Fred  would  not  agree  ta  Terry's  proposition,  hut  thov 
examined  the  river  embankment  and  looked  for  the  trail 
of  the  shadowers,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found. 

Fred,  of  course,  had  no  doubt  of  their  identih  iS  Rtr- 
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1  u'i.v  an^  SmitK.  But  Fred  had  made  one  resolution,  and 
was  ^  he  was  attacked,  lie  wdtild  defend  his  life, 
even  at  the  cost  of  the  assailant's  life. 

bred  and  Terry  went  back  to  the  station.  They  then 
started  to  walk  back  to  the  dugout,  but  on  the  way  Terry 
asked : 

"bred,  don't  you  think  we  had  better  tell  Bloom  all 
about  this  matter:  With  his  cowboys,'  we  could  hunt 
those  scoundrels  down  with  ease.” 

“Not  yet,  Terry.” 

fOh,  say!  You  make  me  crazy!  Are  you  going  to  let 
Barclay  simply  creep  up  in  the  dark  and  kill  you  some 
time?  That  seems  so  foolish!” 

“There  is  not  much  danger  that  he  will  be  able  to  do 
that,  for  I  intend  to  be  on  my  guard.  Don’t  you  fear, 
Terry.  If  I  am  attacked  I  shall  shoot  to  kill!” 

‘'All  right,”  grumbled  Terry.  “We  will  see  how  things 
will  come  out.” 

That  evening  the  cowboys  all  gathered  on  the  prairie 
outside  the  dugouts  and  frolicked  and  sang  and  had  a 
good  time. 

It  was  moonlight  and  objects  could  be  seen  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  prairie.  Suddenly  one  of  the  cowboys,  who 
had  eyes  like  a  night  owl,  called  out: 

“Hello,  boy^s!  Who  are  those  chaps  out  there  on  the 
prairie  ?” 

“Tell  us  yourself,  Casper!”  shouted  another  cowboy. 
“You  can  see  in  the  dark  anywhere !” 

The  cowboy  named  Casper  turned  one  glance  at  the 
speaker  and  then  he  arose  and  shade.1  his  eyes. 

“They  are  on  hossback,  and  they  are  spotting  us,”  he 
said.  “Thar’s  two  of  ’em !  Lookout!” 

Casper,  the  cowboy,  fell  over  on  his  back  and  the  next 
moment  a  distant  crack  was  heard  and  a  rifle  bullet  whis¬ 
tled  overhead.  Of  course.  Bloom  and  his  men  were  dum- 
founded. 

“Thunder!”  roared  the  ranchman  and  promoter. 
“What  do ‘they  mean  by  that?  I  wonder  if  Blue  Bill  has 
come  back  to  this  ’ere  region?” 

“Boss,  I  believe  he  has,”  said  a  cowboy.  “I  heerd 
about  him  down  to  Boxville  the  other  day.” 

Every  one  present  but  Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  Blue 
Bill  was  a  very  desperate  outlaw,  who  had  raided  a  good 
tmany  ranches,  held  up  stage  coaches  and  committed  a 
good  many  lawless  deeds.  There  was  a  price  on  Blue 
Bill's  head  and  a  good  many  had  sought  to  round  him  up. 

Of  covers  ^twboys  returned  the  fire  and  the  two 
^hv^tmlous  men  disappeared.  To  the  cowboys  and  to 
Bloom  it  was  a  mystery,  but  that  night  when  they  went 
to  bed  in  the  dugout  Terry  said : 

“Fred,  those  men  are  well  known  to  us.  They  doubt- 
Ics -  took  Cowboy  Casper  for  you,  and  it  would  have  been 
terrible  if  they  had  killed  him.” 

“Terry,  it  would  have  been  pretty  bad  also  if  they  had 
killed  me.” 

“Why,  of  course.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BAD  NEWS  FOR  FRED. 

Of  co iK-';.  thr>  affair  of  the  night  before  was  fully  dis- 
(U  Mrd  Jfiooin  and  his  men  the  next  day,  and  this  time 
\  *trry  listened  to  the  discussion  with  interest. 
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All  sorts  of  plans  were  discussed  in  regard  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  capture  of  the  villains,  but  finally  Fred  called 
Bloom  aside  and  said : 

“Bill,  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  proper  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  last  night.” 

“Fearnot,  how  is  that?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  want  to  state  to  you  a  fact 
which  you  do  not  know  and  which  may  surprise  you.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“I  am  hunted  for  my  life!” 

Bloom  gasped  and  stared  at  Fred  a  moment  and  said : 

“You — you  hunted  for  your  life,  Fearnot?  Good 
Lord!  Who  has  got  anything  against  you?” 

Well,  I  have  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you.” 
Oh,  yjes;  I  suppose  so,  for  some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  world  have  foes.  I  have  some  myself.” 

-  With  that  Fred  told  him  how  he  had  gained  Barclay’s 
enmity  bv  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgage  by  his  lawyer. 
Bloom  was  surprised. 

“Why,  Fearnot,”  he  said,  “that  was  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  has  no  right  to  seek  your  life  for  that.” 

“Certainly  not.  Bloom,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he 
does.” 

“Oh,  see  here!  You  ought  to  round  him  up  and  shoot 
him.  If  you  don’t,  he  will  shoot  you.”» 

“Well,  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  that  shot  last  night 
was  fired  at  me,  and  not  at  your  man.  That  he  did  not 
hit  the  mark  was  evidently  not  his  fault.” 

Bloom  was  very  much  excited  and  he  insisted  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  his  men  and  hunting  down  the  assassins.  Of 
course,  Fred  could  not  object  to  this,  and  he  finally  agreed 
to  it,  saying: 

“Very  well,  Bloom.  Olcott  and  I  will  assist  you,  and 
perhaps  we  can  round  the  villains  up.” 

At  once  Bloom  called  his  men  in  and  gave  them  in¬ 
structions.  They  were  all  of  them  very  ready  to  take  up 
the  hunt. 

A  few  were  left  at  home  to  care  for  the  cattle  and  de¬ 
fend  the  dugouts  and  the  others  were  sent  out.  across  the 
country  by  Bloom  in  small  parties  to  scour  the  bottom 
lands  and  the  matter  of  timber,  which  everywhere  dotted 
the  prairie. 

For  two  days  they  kept  up  the  quest  in  vain,  and  then 
they  returned  and  Bloom  said  to  Fred: 

“No  use,  Fearnot.  They’ve  left  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  guess  you’re  pretty  safe  now,  and  I  think  you  can 
depend  upon  it.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  guess  you  have  given  them 
a  great  scare.” 

“I  do  hope  so.” 

For  several  days  Fred  and  Terry  remained  at  Bloom’s 
place  and  then  an  unexpected  tiling  happened.  A  tele¬ 
gram  came  to  Fred,  and  the  moment  lie  read  it  he  turned 
pale  and  said : 

“Terry,  that  means  that  I  must  go  east  by  the  first 
train.” 

“Thunder!  What  is  it,  Fred?” 

“Read  it.” 

Terry  took  the  telegram. 

“Fred  Fearnot,  Ilopetown,  Dakota: 

“Your  mother  is  very  ill.  Come  hgjii^at  once.” 
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The  telegram  was  signed  by  Fred’s  father,  and,  of 
course,  its  receipt  precluded  a  longer  stay  in  Dakota. 
Bloom  and  his  wife  and  all  the  other  residents  of  Hope' 
town  were  very  sorry  to  have  the  boys  go,  but  they  all 
said : 

“Of  course,  that  is  a  case  of  necessity,  and  no  one  could 
refuse  to  go.” 

Fred  and  Terry  quickly  packed  their  effects  and  got 
aboard  the  first  train.  They  were  soon  speeding  away 
and  at  Omaha  got  a  through  train  to  Chicago. 

They  occupied  berths  in  a  sleeping  car,  and  during  the 
day  they  sat  in  the  same  seat,  and,  although  they  had 
acquaintances  on  the  train,  Fred  was  in  too  serious  a 
frame  of  mind  to  cultivate  them. 

He  was  very  quiet  and.  very  anxious,  for  his  mother 
was  very  dear  to  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  her  illness. 

When  Chicago  was  reached  he  got  another  telegram, 
which  stated  that  she  was  no  better.  Fred  wrote  an  an¬ 
swer: 

“I  am  coming  by  fastest  trains.  Do  all  you  can, 

“Fred  Fearnot.” 

After  leaving  Chicago  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  much 
nearer  home,  and  Fred’s  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  he 

said: 

“Terry,  I  hope  to  find  mother  better  when  I  get  there.” 

“Oh,  I  think  you  will,  Fred.” 

“At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  have  given  Bar¬ 
clay  the  shake.  In  New  York  we  will  be  safer  from  his 
designs,  in  all  probability,  as  I  can  have  police  protec¬ 
tion.” 

“That’s  right,  Fred.” 

It  was  aftej*  dark  when  they  left  Buffalo  and  the  train 
had  not  gone  fifty  miles  when,  suddenly,  there  was  a 
shock  and  it  came  to  a  stop. 

There  was  great  excitement  among  the  trainmen  and 
the  passengers  and  investigation  showed  that  the  loco¬ 
motive  had  met  with  a  mishap  and  there  would  be  a 
delay  of  some  time. 

With  that  a  great  many  of  the  passengers  got  out  of 
the  car  and  walked  around.  Fred  and  Terry  thought  it 
■was  a  good  opportunity  to  stretch  their  limbs,  so  they 
did  the  same. 

It  was  a  pretty  lonely  locality,  and  the  night  was  dark. 
Fred  and  Terry  strolled  to  the  rear  of  the  train  and  they 
stood  there  a  moment,  when  suddenly  an  object  came 
hurdling  out  of  the  darkness. 

It  struck  Fred’s  coat  sleeve,  and  as  he  leaped  back 
into  the  glare  of  light  from  the  lanterns  he  and  Terry 
received  a  thrill  of  horror.  A  sharp  dagger  had  pierced 
Fred’s  sleeve  and  had  evidently  been  thrown  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  striking  him  in  the  breast. 

Nobody  had  seen  the  act,  nor  did  they  dream  of  it,  and 
Fred  quickly  extricated  the  dagger  and  thrust  it  in  his 
coat  pocket.  Terry,  however,  with  a  snarl  of  rage,  had 
sprung  into  the  gloom. 

Terry  looked  everywhere  for  the  cowardly  assailants, 
but  in  vain.  They  had  certainly  got  out  of  the  way 
very  quickly. 

When  he  came  back  he  was  baffled  and  very  angry. 


“Fred,”  he  said,  “this  thing  has  gone  far  enough.  I 
am  going  to  investigate  it  myself,  if  you  don  t.” 

“Terry,”  said  Fred,  “I  certainly  shall  submit  to  it  no 
longer,  and  if  I  find  my  mother  restored  my  first  act  will 
he  to  hunt  down  these  murderous  scoundrels.” 

“By  thunder!  I  hope  you  will  stick  to  that,  Fred.’ 

“I  will.” 

It  was  a  mystery  to  Fred  and  Terry  how  the  assassin 
had  kept  on  their  heels  so  cleverly,  and  they,  of  course, 
knew  that  he  must  have  been  on  the  train  all  the  while. 

Finally  the  engine  was  repaired  and  the  train  went  on. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “Barclay  is  somewhere  on  this 
train.  I  propose  that  we  look  for  him.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “If  he  is  aboard  we  will  get 
him.” 

The  two  boys  then  went  through  the  train,  but  they 
saw  no  sign  of  the  villain.  When  they  got  back  to  their 
sleeper  they  compared  notes,  and  Terry  said : 

“Fred,  I  believe  I  know  where  that  fellow  is.  Did 
you  notice  a  man  of  Barclay’s  build,  with  a  beard,  in  the 
rear  seat  of  the  smoker?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Fred.  “I  think  I  did;  but  Barclay 
has  no  beard.” 

“Of  course  not.  But  it  may  be  a  false  beard.” 

Fred  gave  a  start,  for  he  knew  that  Terry  might  be 
right,  so  the  two  boys  went  back  to  the  smoker.  They 
looked  keenly  at  the  man  with  the  beard.  Terry  was 
positive  the  man  was  Barclay  in  disguise,  and  he  walked 
toward  him.  n 

Instantly  a  startling  thing  happened,  for,  quick  as 
lightning,  Barclay  sprung  up,  gave  the  bellrope  a  yank, 
pulled  a  revolver  and  fired  almost  point  blank  at  Terry. 
The  bullet  missed,  though,  and  smashed  a  lamp,  sending 
showers  of  glass  through  the  car. 

Terry  made  a  dash  forward  to  close  with  the  villain, 
but  just  then  a  couple  of  terrified  passengers  got  in  front 
of  him.  Before  Terry  could  get  by  them  Barclay  had 
reached  the  car  door  and  sprung  out. 

It  was  all  done  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Barclay  leaped  from  the  train,  for  the  engineer,  in 
obedience  to  the  signal,  had  set  the  airbrakes  and  the 
train  had  slowed  down.  Barclay  leaped  into  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  Terry  after  him. 

But  when  Terry  leaped  he  lost  his  footing  and  fell 
against  a  ledge  of  rock  and  was  stunned  for  a  moment. 
When  he  recovered  the  train  had  come  to  a  stop  one  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  .  „  " 

Passengers  and  the  trainmen  werev?^rming  bl¬ 

ears  and  along  the  track  with  lanterns.  Terry  ran  up 
the  track  in  advance  of  them,  hut  Barclay  had  escaped. 

Of  course,  the  conductor  and  the  engineer  were  furi¬ 
ous  when  they  knew  the  cause  of  the  stopping  of  the 
train,  for  it  meant  a  serious  delay  and  it  was  now  ueees- 
sary  to  make  up  time. 

Very  quickly  the  order  was  given  for  “all  aboard," 
and  every  one  rushed  to  get  back  in  the  cars.  Fml  and 
Terry,  of  course,  did  not  want  to  get  left,  so  they  got 


aboard  also. 

“Well,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I’d  have  got 
those  people  hadn’t  got  in  front  of  me." 
“I  wish  vou  had  got  him,  Terrv.  It  wa> 
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row  escape  when  lie  fired  at  you.” 


it  fellow  if 


rettv  liar 
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Oi  v>^  say  1  he  is  a  mighty  poor  shot.” 
as  not  all  ^f  *1'^  Passengers  were  very  much  excited,  and 
LUt,  .‘em  "'ere  able  to  e-xPlain  the  matter  they 
rV  mrn  '  !t  meant-  But  Terry  simply  said  that 

I  (,»  ,!  „  Tas  an  enemy>  "ho  had  tried  to  shoot  him,  for 

he  d.d  not  care  to  say  more  about  it. 

l  Terry  now  felt  pretty  safe,  for  their  enemv 
York  0nger  °n  the  train>  "h'ch  went  on  its  way  to  New 

*^Ue  Fred  and  Terry  reached  the  big  city,  and 

■F  ■,  °!.nent  ^  left  the  dePot  they  got  into  a  cab  and 
gave  orders  to  the  driver  to  rush  to  the  Fearnot 

mansion. 

I  £  ^’°f  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  door,  and  Fred 

rushed  up  the  steps. 

4.  '"°  ^le  ^oor  Aew  open,  and  he  rushed  into 

jthe  arms  of  Judge  Fearnot,  who,  grabbed  him  and  em- 

rac,e  jim*  *ears  eyes,  and  he  said: 

:  "  ear  k°y  •  ^lm  right  up  to  your  mother,  for  she 
*  is  waiting  to  see  you.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  to-day  give  us  hope.” 

I  '  ?£e<\  em^race(^  father  and  then  rushed  up  to  his 
I  m°j  ,tr  S  r00m*  The  nurses  at  tier  bedside  stepped  aside, 
and  the  next  moment  Fred  was  kneeling  by  his  mother's 

side. 

p  It  was  ^  a  \  erv  affecting  meeting,  and  the  sick  woman 
•put  hei  feeble  artns  about  h  red’s  neck  and  said: 

“Oh  my  boy!  my  boy!  I  was  afraid  I  would ’have  to 
without  seeing  you.  \ou  came  to  me,  didn't  you?” 
Mother,  dear,'  said  Fred,  with  choking  voice,  “noth-) 
mg  in  the  world  could  have  kept  me  from  you.” 

“Heaven  bless  you,  my  son!  You  are  the  best  boy  in 
the  world.  Mother  has  been  very  near  death,  but  I  feel 
now  that  I  shall  live.” 

After  tne  first  excitement  of  the  meeting  w*as  over 
I  red  wisely  left  the  room.  He  went  back  at  frequent 
intervals,  but  he  took  care  not  to  allow  the  sick  woman  to 
get  too  much  excited. 

.  By  and  by  the  doctors  came  in  and  they  spoke  so  en¬ 
couragingly  that  Fred  was  happy  once  more.  Terry  hov¬ 
ered  around  the  door,  and  when  Fred  brought  the  good 
news  out  he  said: 

^■“Fred,  I  am  as  glad  as  if  it  was  my  own  mother.  Oh, 
it  is  good  news !” 

♦Terry,  }ou  jlea.r,  old  pard,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  happy 

say  anything  to  your  father  about  the  at¬ 
tempt  on  your  life?” 

by  no  means !” 

nral  days  Fred  remained  by  his  mother’s  bed- 

f .  •  /»  l  •  it  i  .  -• 
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side.  It  seemed  as  if  his 'presence  there  did  a  great  deal 
to  help  her  to  recovery 
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*>  Margie  and  Dick  Duncan  came  down  from 
and  Amalie  and  Joe  Jenks  were  there  also.  In 
5  quite  a  houseful,  for  the  worst  had  been 
d  f  red's  mother  wanted  all  her  friends  by  her 
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billed  so  rapidly  that  at  the  end  of  the  week 
pronounced  her  wholly  out  of  danger,  and 
would  soon  be  up  and  about  again, 
was  splendid  news,  and  it  took  a  great 


.  l  * 


m  eight  from  Fred's  heart  and  made  him  feel  like  a  new 
person. 

After  his  mother  was  out  of  danger  he  was  able  to 
take  an  interest  in  other  matters  and  he  found  that  his 
business  affairs  needed  attention. 

He  went  down  to  Wall  Street  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time. 

‘  1  friends  among  the  brokers  congratulated  him, 
and  one  man,  in  particular,  said : 

Fearnot,  I  have  watched  your  career,  and  I  have  al- 
va}.s  been  one  of  your  staunchest  admirers.  I  always 
eclared  that  you  must  have  had  a  good  mother,  for  your 
life  and  actions  showed  it.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  sir!”  said  Fred.  “My 
mother  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and  I  owe  all  that 
I  am  in  the  world  to  her.” 

Middleton,  informed  Fred  that  matters  in  Wall  Street 
vere  improving  and  that  there  was  likely  soon  to  be  a 
boom  there. 

When  it  comes,”  said  Middleton,  “I  advise  you  to  be 

on  hand,  Fred,  for  there  will  surely  be  a  chance  to  make 
some  money.” 

“All  right,  Middleton.  You  can  count  on  me.  If  pos¬ 
sible  we  will  give  the  bulls  and  bears  a  shaking  up.” 

We  can  certainly  do  it.  I  will  let  you  know  when  to 
strike.” 

Fred,  in  his  whirl  of  duties,  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  assassin  on  his  track  and  that  he 
was  hunted  for  his  life. 

But,  one  afternoon  in  getting  home,  he  became  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  he  wras  again  being  shadowed. 

Some  unknown  person  was  behind  him,  as  he  truly 
knew,  and  he  was  disturbed  about  it,  and  he  told  Terry 
of  the  feeling  he  had. 

“There  is  one  thing  about  it,  Terry,”  he  said.  “The 
strain  is  too  great  and  I  cannot  stand  it  longi  I  must 
find  that  fellow  and  put  an  end  to  his  persecutjfap.  of  me.” 

“Fred,  if  you’ll  put  the  matter  in  my  hands  and  leave 
it  entirely  to  me,  I'll  get  him.” 

“On  one  condition,  Terry.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“You  must  agree  to  do  nothing  that  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law.  That  is  to  say,  I  don't  want  you  to 
kill  the  fellow,  but  simply  capture  him.” 

“Fred,  the  fellow  means  to  kill  you.” 

“Undoubtedly  he  does,  but  that  does  not  justify  me 
in  killing  him,  unless  in  personal  encounter  to  save  my 
own  life.  We  ought  never  to  take  the  law  in  our  own 
hands,  except  it  is  necessary  to  do’  so  to  save  life.” 

Oh,  say!  A  ou  cling  to  a  lot  of  old-fashioned  notions, 
Fred,  and  you  are  such  a.  stickler  for  honor.  The  world 
would  be  better  off  without  such  fellows.” 

“Look  here,  Terry!” 

“Well?” 

I  put  it  to  you,  now — would  you  really  want  to  take 
human  life?” 

“Why,  no,”  admitted  Terry.  “I  can’t  say  that  I  would.” 
“There  you  are!  Now  I  feel  sure  you  will  do  the  right 
thing  and  simply  endeavor  to  turn  this  fellow  over  to 
the  law,  to  be  dealt  with  properly.  Don’t  do  him  personal  • 
injury.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  personal  injury,  Fred?” 

“Well,  the  taking  of  his  life  or  injury.” 


so 
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“Great  Scott!  1  won't  kill  him;  but  when  i  get  my 
hands  on  him,  you  bet  i'll  punch  his  head  for  him!  1  11 
make  him  think  he  is  dealing  with  a  hard  heart.” 

Fred  laughed,  but  just  then  the  doorbell  rang,  ant 
presently  a  servant  brought  a  package  into  the  100m.  H 
was  marked  with  Fred’s  name,  and  in  addition: 


u 


:My  dear  Fearnot:  Accept  this  slight  token  in  c\i- 

donce  of  the  sincere  friendship  and  regard  of 

“An  Old  Admirer.” 


“Well,”  said  Fred,  “I  wonder  what  it  is,  Terry!  I 
would  really  have  liked  it  better  if  they  had  signed  that 
message  with  the  name  of  the  sender.” 

“Fred,  it  is  some  friend  who  has  sent  you  a  gift.” 

“I  guess  that's  right,  Terry.  Let’s  see  what  it  is.” 
With  that  Fred  started  to  open  the  box,  but  his  quick 
ear  suddenly  caught  the  whirring  of  clock  wheels  inside 
the  box  and,  quick  as  lightning,  he  placed  the  box  on  a 

table  and  yelled: 

“Get  out!  Quick,  Terry!” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


TRAPPING  THE  CROOK. 


Fred’s  quick  ear  and  keen  intuition  had  told  him  at 
once  what  the  box  was. 

He  and  Terry  sprung  out  of  the  room,  and  they  were 
not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  there  was  a  deafening  explo¬ 
sion  and  the  whole  house  rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

Pictures  fell  from  the  walls,  windows  were  smashed 
and  doors  flew  open.  It  was  a  terrific  explosion,  and  com¬ 
pletely  wrecked  the  room  in  which  it  took  place. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  thrown  upon  their  faces,  but 
thev  sprung  up  to  see  that  there  was  a  panic  in  the  house. 
The  servants  were  flying  about  excitedly  and  Judge  Feai- 
not,  pale  as  death,  appeared  and  asked: 

“Fred _ Fred!  What  on  earth  has  happened?” 

“Well,  dad,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “The  danger  is  all 
over.  Some  one  sent  me  an  infernal  machine.” 

Judge  Fearnot  was  dumfounded. 

“Who  was  it?”  he  asked. 

“I  really  don't  know;  but  I  suppose  it  is  my  enemy 
who  is  seeking  my  life. 

Of  course,  all  now  thought  of  Mrs.  Fearnot,  and  they 
rushed  to  explain  to  her  and  to  comfort  her. 

Fortunately,  she  took  the  situation  calmly,  and  was 
not  much  the  worse  for  it.  But  now  Judge  Fearnot 
rushed  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  Police  Headquar¬ 
ters. 
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Fearnot  was  a  very  popular  man  in  New  ^  ork  and  the 
country  over.  Pretty  soon  reporters  came  swarming  0 

he  house.  , 

Fred  received  them  and  told  them  plainly  that  ne  ( 

not  know  who  had  sent  the  infernal  machine  or  \vh)  t  icy 
uid  sent  it. 

“It  is  an  utter  mystery  to  us,”  he  said, 
may  be  seeking  my  life,  or  it  is  possible  it  was  sent  to 

the  wrong  place.” 

Every  newspaper  came  out  with  scare  heads,  announc¬ 
ing  the  attempt  on  the  Fearnot  home,  and  all  kinds  ot 
theories  were  advanced  as  to  the  identity  of  the  \i  aim. 
Fred  and  Terry  read  them  with  interest  and  F  red  said . 
“Terry,  I  am  sorry  for  all  this  publicity,,  but  I  rea 
don’t  see ’how  it  could  be  helped.  I  think  it  is  tune  tor 
us  to  trap  this  Barclay  now  and  put  an  end  to  his  hell¬ 
ish  plots.”  _  .  .  . 

“Now  you  are  talking  sense,  Fred.  Don't  show  him 

any  merev.  He  is  a  dark  fiend.”  . 

Of  course,  the  report  of  the  explosion  in  the  Fearnot 
home  reached  Fredonia,  and  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  great¬ 
ly  disturbed  and  the  boys  got  letters  from  their  sweet- 

hearts.  \  ,  . 

“Fred,”  wrote  Evelyn,  “I  think  you  ought  at  once  to 

urge  the  police  to  secure  the  arrest  of  that  fellow,  for 

he  may  yet  succeed  in  some  of  his  schemes.  I  do  hope 

you  will  not  neglect  to  do  this.”  _ 

'  “Great  Scott!”  tottered  Fred.  “The  police  are  doing 
all  they  can,  but  the  scoundrels  are  too. slick  for  them.  ’ 
However,  Fred  realized  now  how  serious  Barclay  was 
in  his  purpose,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take 
action  at  once.  So  Fred  sat  down  to  think,  and  after  a 
long  time  he  announced  that  he  had  a  plan. 

“Fred,  what  is  it?”  asked  Terry. 

“Well,  it  is  a  game  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  is  called  the 
lead  and  ‘follow.  You  see.  I  will  walk  out  on  the.  street 
openly.  You  are  to  shadow  me  in  disguise,  and  in  that 
way  you  null  be  able  to  see  my  shadower  and  effect  his 

arrest.”  . 

It  was  a  clever  scheme,  and  Terry  at  once  fell  in  with 

it.  He  made  himself  up  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar  and. 
completely  concealed  his  identity. 

Even  his  own  mother  would  never  have  known  him. 
Fred  then  went  out  on  the  street.  Wherever  he  went 
Terry  was  only  a  short  distance  behind  him. 

Fred  went  everywhere.  "N _ ^  r  I 

When  he  came  home  at  night  he  and  I  erffrg  a 
notes.  As  yet  they  had  not  located  the  shadow  But 
one  night  Terry  said : 

“I  think  I  am  on  the  right,  track,  Fred.  I  saw 
low  to-dav  wlio  wore  a  pointed  beard  and  glnsios  ai 
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Quickly  the  police  came,  and  they  at  once  took  charge 
of  matters,  for  they  saw  that  it  was  really  a  serious  affair. 

.  ■*  _ _  i  *  J  J  ^  1 _ _  _ _  l  i  i 
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A  general  alarm  was  sent  in  and  detectives  were  called 
to  take  charge  of  the  case. 

The  explosion  bad  been  heard  outside  and  there  was 
a  great  crowd  in  the  streets.  The  report  spread  that 
mi rrdiLts  bad  conspired  to  blow  up  Judge  Fea mot's 

lion 


)in<  •  , 

Nobody  coj^l^understaucl  why  this  was,  for  Judge 


following  vou. 

O  v 


He  disappeared  just  before  yoi 


was 

home.” 

.  “Oh,  l  see,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “Ke 
and  if  you  see  him  again  to-morrow,  T 
signal  and  1  will  lead  him  into  a  trap.* 
"“All  right.” 

The  next  day  Fred  went  out  on  the 
around  at  random.  He  went  far  o\or 
When  he  emerged  from  the  Fearm 
saw  the  suspicious  man  with  tin 
across  the  street. 
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.10  at  -onec. signaled  Fred,  who  proceeded  to  act  as  the 
window*-  '  aIonS  and  Poking  m  the  shop 

wiih  the  be«r’S  SOme  ance  bellind  him  "as  the  man 

■  in.e'now  ! ’iT^f  T“,y-  “There  is  110  doabt  of  his 
for  Barela;.-  Wh°  he  is?  He  is  aot  tall  enough 

P  *]VaS  “,lced  he  had  never  seen  the  fellow 

|L  m\  hi  )0U^  \ 0i'  C0UTSe’  his  disguise  was  removed 
He  might  know  him. 

.  hen  tht \  were  almost  over  to  Second  avenue  and  in 

EJL  9  7S  r<?t"t  Fred  £ave  the  signal  to  Terry.  At  once 
.  Tern  closed  up  behind  the  shadower. 

red  stepped  into  an  alley  or  passageway  between  high 
minings  He  had  no_  sooner  done  this  when  the  shad¬ 
ow  er  c  ar  ed  forward.  *  He  turned  the  corner  into  the  alley 

ana  rushed  upon  Fred  from  behind,  a  murderous  knife 
in  his  hand. 

But  quick  as  he  was,  Terry  was  quiver,  and  was  upon 
,\m  iea  panther.  Terry  threw'  both  arms  around  him, 
jtnpped  him  and  brought  him  dowm  like  a  ton  of  bricks. 

The  man  fell  heavily  and  the  knife  flew  out  of  his 

hands.  Terry  quickly  had  him  helpless  and  Fred  rushed 
to  his  assistance. 

•  now  we  have  him,  Fred ! ”  yelled  Terry.  “Who  is 
he?” 

.  Fred  snatched  the  false  beard  from  the  man’s  face  and 
took  a  critical  look  at  him. 

Terry  did  the  same. 

Xeither  had  ever  seen  him  before.  The  man  struggled 
--  *°  £et  free  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

Let  me  go .”  he  snarled.  “It  will  be  the  worse  for  vou 
if  you  don’t  I” 

But  Fred  only  smiled. 

I  don’t  believe  wre  will  let  you  go  yet,  my  friend,” 
said  Fred,  quietly.  “First  you  must  explain  a  few  things. 

V>  h  v  are  you  shadowing  me?”  . 

“I’m  not  shadowing  you,”  declared  the  man.  “I  am 
shadowed  mvself.” 

Fred  and  Terry  both  were  astonished  at  this  state¬ 
ment. 

“What -do  you  mean?”  asked  Fred. 

“I  mean  what  I  say.  I  am  hunted  for  my  life.” 

“Can  you  explain  why  vou  rushed  at  me  with  that 
knife?” 

^Yes !  Y  on  shadower,  and  I  must  kill  you,  or 

rJ^me !” 

-You  are  mistaken  there.  I  am  shadowing  no  one,  but 
you  are  od  rny  track  as  an  assassin.” 

-  *s  a  he!  It  is  you  who  are  hunting  my  life!” 

Fred  was  puzzled. 

“Who  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“My  name  j,:  Malcolm  Ward.”  - 
“Well,  do  you  know  me?” 

'  “No.” 

'1  “ My  name  is  Fearnot.  I  am  pretty  well  known,  and 
K would  r>(  pretty  hard  to  make  any  one  believe  that  I  am 
hunting  for  your  life.” 

man  looked,  at  Fred  in  a  crafty  way  and  said : 

)ou  arc  not,  why  do  you  hold  me  a  prisoner 

like  thw  * 

* 

‘"u  personal  safety.  My  friend,  your  clever 
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subterfuge  won’t  give  you  your  freedom.  Now,  I  want 

\ou  o  confess  that  you  are  hired  by  Pierce  Barclay  to 
Jvill  me !” 

The  man  affected  surprise. 

I  don  t  know  such  a  person.  I  wish  vou  would  let 
I  shall  call  out  for  the  police.” 

Traj  do  so !  If  you  don’t,  we  shall.  Ah!  here  they 
come  now.”  J 

A  couple  of  officers  came  into  the  alley.  Some  boys 
iad  seen  the  fracas  and  had  notified  the  police.  The 
moment  they  came  up  Fred  said  : 

rr  ^  ^ieie  *s  fellow  who  has  been  hunting  mv 
me.  He  has  been  on  my  track  as  a  secret  assassin  for  a 
long  time.  1  hope  you  will  take’  him  in.” 

Hold  on,  there!”  called  out  the  man.  “It’s  just  the 
other  way,  officers.  These  men  are  hunting  me  for  mv 

ite,  and  you  can  see  that  they  have  attacked  and  over¬ 
powered  me.” 

That  is  easily  disproved,  officers,”  said  Fred.  “Here 
is  the  knife  with  which  he  attacked  me.” 

“That  knife  belongs  to  them,  and  not  to  me,”  de¬ 
clared  the  man. 

™C0Urse’  Perplexed  the  officers,  and  they  said: 
YVe  will  take  you  all  in  and  then  you  can  settle  it  with 
Lie  judge  in  the  best  way  you  can.” 

.  “TFat  is  proper,  Sergeant,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  go.” 

With  that  Terry  released  his  hold  on  the  crook,  who 
sprung  up.  The  moment  he  got  upon  his  feet,  though, 
and  before  the  officers  could  make  a  move  to  grab  him, 
le  made  a  sudden  dive  to  the  left,  springing  over  a  board 

from  ^t0  ^  yard  °f  °ne  °f  th<3  h°USeS  and  disaPPeared 
view. 

The  officers  went  after  him  and  so  did  Fred  and  Terry 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  police  who  the 
real  culprit  was,  and  they  were  after  him  like  a  flash. 

But  when  they  got  over  the  fence  no  sign  of  the  fellow 
comd  be  seen.  There  was  an  open  door  leading  into  a 
lasement  and  the  pursuers  rushed  into  this. 

They  met  a  chef,  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and 

one  of  the  officers  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  one  enter 
the  place. 

A  fellow  ran  through  here  just  now,”  said  the  chef, 
lie  was  going  like  a  streak.” 

The  hallway  through  the  basement  led  into  the  street 
and  when  Fred  and  Terry  and  the  two  officers  came  out 
theie  was  no  sign  of  the  crook.  A  quick  search  revealed 
no  trace  of  him. 

Well,  well,  well!  ’  puffed  one  of  the  officers.  “He 
has  given  us  the  slip.” 

“So  he  has,”  said  Fred,  quietly.  “1  will  bet  he  don’t 
do  it  another  time.” 

The  officers  then  questioned  Fred  and  Terry,  and  when 
they  had  established  their  identity  they  recalled  that  they 
had  been  notified  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  secret  as¬ 
sassin. 

The  sergeant  said : 

Mr.  Fearnot,  I  am  sorry  the  fellow  has  given  us  the 
slip.  What  can  we  do  for  you?” 

“There  seems  to  be  nothing  now,”  said  Fred.  “I  am 

sorry,  as  we  had  him  neatly  trapped,  and  we  will  have  to 
do  the  work  all  over  again.” 


u 
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The  two  officers  expressed  their  regrets,  but  certainly 
fhey  could  do  no  more,  and  they  went  back  to  their 
beats,  and  F red  and  Terry  now  went  on  their  way. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “it  is  pretty  tough  that  we  have 
lost  that  fellow.  We  are  really  worse  off  now  than  we 
were  before.” 

“That  is  so,  Terry.” 

“I  don’t  believe  we  will  have  such  luck  to  get  hold  of 
him  again  so  easily.” 

“You  can’t  tell.  Of  course,  he  won’t  fall  into  the  trap 
so  easily.  However,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.” 

Fred  and  Terry  knew  that  nothing  more  could  be  done 
that  day,  so  they  went  home. 

Carpenters  were  yet  at  work  in  the  Fearnot  home  re¬ 
pairing  the  damage  done  by  the  infernal  machine. 

Fred  had  received  scores  of  letters  of  congratulation 
from  all  .  over  the  country.  People  he  had  never  heard  of 
before  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  the  letters  were  very 
curious. 

One  was*  from  an  old  farmer  in  Skattles,  a  town  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  he  said : 

“Mister  Fearnot,  I  kin  tell  you  that  me  an’  fambly 
are  mighty  glad  yu  escaped  with  yure  life,  an’  if  yu 
want  a  slooth  tu  hunt  down  the  red  bandit  thet  tried  tu 
kill  vn,  my  boy  Seth  has  great  ambitions  to  be  a  de¬ 
tective  an’  knows  the  tricks  from  A  to  Z,  an’  I’ll  send 
him  down  tu  New  York  to  track  down  the  infernal  assas¬ 
sin  if  you’ll  pay  him  ten  dollars  a  week  and  found.  Seth 
is  dead  sure  to  suckseed,  for  he  has  a  nose  like  a  pointer 
dawg  and  kin  heer  in  ther  dark  an’  see  in  the  dimmest  of 
light.  He  seems  to  almost  smell  the  trail  of  an  assassin 
anywhere,  an’  I  hope  tu  heer  from  yu  quick,  for  he  is  a 
sure  thing  an’  will  make  a  great  detective  one  of  these 
days.  Yures  in  sincerity,  John  Blagson.” 

Fred  handed  this  letter  to  Terry,  who  nearly  exploded 
•  when  he  read  it. 

“Fred,  I’ve  a  mighty  good  mind  to  send  up  for  that 
famous  young  detective.  Couldn’t  we. have  all  kinds  of 
fun  with  him?” 

“Oh,  my!  That  would  be  cruelty  to  animals,”  laughed 
Fred.  “I  hope  you  are  not  so  vicious  as  that,  Terry.” 

“Thunder!  It  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  them  to  get  them  both  down  here.” 

“Terry,  it  would  be  no  satisfaction  at  all,  for  it  is 
something  that  cannot  be  done.” 

“Ob,  you  think  so,  do  you?” 

“I  certainly  do.  Those  kind  of  people  are  so  dense 
in  their  ignorance  that  you  couldn’t  humble  their  con¬ 
ceit  the  least  bit.” 

Terry  finally  conceded  that  Fred  was  right. 

They  did  not  accept  Farmer  Blagson's  offer  and  heard 
no  more  from  him.  They  didn’t  hear  from  the  shadower, 
either. 

But  for  all  that  Fred  and  Terry  felt  quite  uneasy,  for 
they  didn’t  know  just  what  might  happen  next.  They 
were  pretty  well  assured  that  Barclay  had  not  yet  given 
up  his  purpose  to  avenge  his  fancied  wrongs. 

But  Fred’s  mother  was  now  much  improved  and  able 
to  ride  out  every  day,  so  the  boys  felt  that  they  could 
leave  and  attend  to  their  business  at  any  time  they  might 
choose. 


Terry  really  felt  that  he  ought  to  go  home  to  Fre- 
donia  and  see  his  folks,  and  he  said: 

“Fred,  I  have  a  plan.” 

“What  is  it,  Terry?” 

“I  will  go  up  to  Fredonia  for  a  week.  Then  I  will 
come  back  and  we  will  be  ready  for  the  boom  which  is 
promised  in  Wall  Street  this  fall.” 

Terry  tried  to  press  Fred  to  go  to  Fredonia,  with  him, 

but  Fred  declined,  and  he  said : 

“Really,  Terry,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
go.  I  think  you  ought  to  visit  your  parents.  Come 
back  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  I  will  be  here  waiting  for 
you.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


CULMINATING  EVENTS. 


“Fred,”  said  Terry,  “I  would  go  in  a  moment  if  I 
really  felt  at  ease  about  those  assassins  who  are  on  your 
track.” 

“Nonsense,  Terry!  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  You 
would  be  of  little  assistance,  anyway,  and  I  have  an 
idea  that  Barclay  has  left  the  country.” 

All  things  considered,  it  was  decided  best  for  Terry 

to  go. 

He  was  soon  ready  and  Fred  went  to  the  train  to  sec 
him  off. 

They  embraced  warmly,  and  Terry  said : 

“Fred,  if  anything  happens  to  you,  I  would  never  sleep 
till  I  had  tracked  your  oppressor  down!” 

“Nonsense,  Terry!  Nothing  can  or  will  happen  to 


me.” 

When  Terry  had  gone  Fted  left  the  depot.  He  felt 
somewhat  lonely  at  the  moment  and  he  stepped  across 
the  street  to  the  Hotel  Belmont.  The  moment  he  en¬ 
tered  a  very  powerful  man  stepped  up  to  him  and  said : 

“Hello,  Fearnot!  I  am  glad  to  see  }y>u.” 

Fred  recognized  the  fellow  as  a  former  circus  athlete, 
whom  he  had  once  met  in  the  West  and  who  went  under 
the  name  of  Sigmore,  the  Strong  Man.  He  certainly  was 
a  giant. 

“Hello,  Sigmore!”  exclaimed  Frcyl.  “How  is  every¬ 
thing?”  •'  «  -  ^ 

“Very  prosperous  with  me  just  now.  I 
gagement  here  in  New  York  for  the  next  eight  weeks  at 
a  good  salary.” 

“That  is  splendid!” 


Sigmore  asked  Fred  if  he  had  forgotten  the  old  circus 
days,  and  Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“Oh,  my,  no!  I  can  remember  the  time  some  of  the 
acrobats  quarreled  and  Olcott  and  I  got  into  tights  and 
went  into  the  ring.”. 

“Bv  George!  ^  remember  it,  too.  ^  ou  wore  a  great 
success  and  the  crowd  went  wild  over  you  both.” 

“Sigmore,  where  is  Dan  Murray  now? 

“Oh,  he  is  dead,  and  Murray  &  More’s  circus  is  owned 
by  another  man.  I  believe  it  is  somewhere  in  Texas  just 
now.  It  was  a  good  show. 

“It  certainly  was.” 
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fused"' Then  tV  f°  d“e  with  him>  but  Fred  re- 
..r*  l  \he  s^ong  man  asked: 

that  vou  a<4  bein',  h  "'I  i'?  rep0rt  1  See  in  tlie  PaP«s 
•  a‘e  UemS  hunted  for  your  life?” 

“Th  the  truth,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh  I  don’t"’10  W°Ukl  W8nt  to  do  you  harm?” 

him  and  he  seeks  my  life  th“ks  1  wronged 

S.gmore  asked  more  questions  and  then  he  said : 

not  hut°i  l-]?11  W01nder  why  1  am  s0  interested.  Fear- 
the”  museum  givin-'my  "act  'r'  while  !  was  in- 

Si-  r/r  i  rl  s  r 

me  much  ^  “That  iS  not  H 

.‘Sj’T  .''’0Ul^  seem  true>”  said  the  strong  man. 

When  I  left  i'll"  elesteJi  for  I  knew  you  as  my  friend, 
-ohm  aw  the  museum  that  evening  I  saw  them  just 

fired  ”  th6m  t0  a  house  'vhich  they  en- 

Fred  was  deeply  thrilled. 

fc  “Oh!”  he  exclaimed.  “That  was  very  thoughtful  of 
you;  Sigmore.  Can  you  tell  me  where  that  house  is?” 
i  ‘an  anCt  wlJl!  1  know  it  to  be  a  gambling  house 
I  y  a  man  named  Canton.  I  don’t  really  believe  that 

thf  place!” at°rS  ^  there^ut  they  undoubtedly  frequent 

<1°^  yes’”  said  Fred,  eagerly.  “Sigmore,  you  have 
e  a  great  favor.  Will  you  accept  my  thanks?” 

'Wait!  I  have  done  more,”  said  the  strong  man  “I 

men  Z  wT‘  °f  mucb  euriosity..  so  I  followed  the  two 
nm“  i  *1®  P  aee-  Through  a  friend  of  mine  I  once 
tamed  a  cadge  which  admits  me  to  any  of  the  secret 
gambling  houses  in  this  city.” 

Sigmore  paused  to  look  around,  and  then  he  went  on : 
r  eamot,  there  was  gambling  in  that  place  that  night, 
the  young  son  of  a  millionaire  was  there,  and  they  were 
fleecing  him.  I  learned  the  names  of  the  two  men  who 

against  y0U-  They  were  Barclay  and 

“The  same!”  exclaimed  Fred,  excitedly.  “Sigmore 

ithTwI0^  3  t0  me’  f°r  1  am  now  at  la*t  on 

foes.” 

“W  want  *0  see  you  get  them  and  I’ll  help  you  ” 
Thank  you  !  Go  on  !” 

“.Vext,”  said  Sigmore,  quietly,  “the  fellow  Barclay 
went  mto  the  game.  Smith  stood  opposite  him  and  1 
-aw  them  giving  signals  to  each  other.  They  got  several 
thousand  dollars  from  the  young  scion  of  wealth.  I  re¬ 
mained  until  after  midnight,  and  then,  not  playing  and 
bmng  afraid  of  attracting  attention,  I  took  my  leave.  But 
I  learned  that  the  conspirators  have  a  number  of  hired 
a--a--in-  on  your  track.  Also,  that  they  frequent  this 
gambling  hou-e  almost  every  night,  so  it  is  easy  to  know 
where  to  fin']  them.” 

When  Sigmore  had  finished  hig  story  Fred  said: 

““My  friend,  you  have  done  me  a  great  favor.*  While 
I  do  not  reJFh  being  called  a  coward,  at  the  same  time 
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vour  Hfp  1  q(01|lloitable  ^e(?kng  that  you  are  hunted  for 
.  t  and  at  any  moment  may  be  shot  down.” 
uieat  Scott!  I  guess  not!” 

snr  ^iert^0le>  d  am  anxious  to  trap  these  rascals  and  in- 
,  t  my  personal  safety  in  the  future.  I  have  in  mind  a 

I  will  t  iat  house  with  offieers  in  plain  clothes. 

sion  nnrl  T  y°U  wd*  *oan  me  ^our  badge  of  admis- 

oo^Tf  g°  m  and  watch  f°r  Barclay.  When  he 

*oes  out  again  it  will  be  into  the  hands  of  the  police.” 

«ni ,J;e  you  £ood  eyidence  against  him?” 
i lie  very  best.” 

vou  ^hp1'^^  SaK!  ®1£*nore-  “I  will  be  pleased  to  give 

vou  will  f  and  the  number  of  the  house.  I  think 
‘  md  3rmir  men  there  this  evenino-.” 

said ^  ^10  ^adg°  and  Blanked  Sigmore,  who 

•  y0lT  are  not  SoinS  yet.  I  insist  on  your  din- 

von  cm,1  "le'i  Xt  *  COnSUlne  an  ll0ur  or  t"0,  and  then 
this  evenin'-  »°me  “d  get  ^  f°r  your  adventure  of 


Fred  could  not  refuse,  so  he  accompanied  Sigmore  into 
the  dm, ng  room  and  they  had  a  table  in  a  remote  corner! 

of  fen  er  Came  {o  them  was  a  lean-  shifty  sort 
of  fellow  and  he  looked  at  Fred  in  a  peculiar,  leerin'-  way 

as  he  took  the  order.  When  he  shambled  away  Fred  said': 

«wgrre’  ™  you  notice  that  waiter?”  ' 

of  fellow, ”6S:  llG  SeCmed  t0  me  a  VCT>’  Regenerate  type 

lYof?!,  kaS,  aI]  t,'<'  oarmarks  °f  a  very  great  criminal. 
™°m  J  pmg  b;?’  and  the  eurve  of  his  mouth,  the 

L°!nd  nnf  Z’  a”d  hls.lon&  uneasy  hands,  always  mov- 
o  and  unfolding  like  claws.  He  is  a  natural  criminal.” 

waiters  Tf’-1  laye.  often  sat  in  cafes  and  watched  the 

of  nZ'v  f  rUrprT?  t0-SCe  the  pecu,iar  Physiognomy 
i-  ‘  /  °f  th®m  and  llow  they  actually  resemble  many 

w  the  n°i  rZSt  Sfe  tIlat  portly  but,er  over  there-  He 
has  the  splendid  head,  the  thoughtful  brow  and  the  square 

aw  ot  John  Bright.  There  is  another  quite  near  him 

io  might  be  taken  for  Byron,  the  poet.  There  is  an- 

m!nn  w  °  '  f°r  aU  the  world  like  Falph  Waldo  Em- 
stst  "  °'V  -1Ilany  them  have  the  physiognomy  of 

•  smen,  and  yet  they  are  only  men  of  humble,  though, 
of  course,  honest,  calling.”  °  ’ 

“By  George!”  laughed  Si-more,  “I  am  glad  to  know 
that  l  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  noticed  these  things, 
the  other  day  I  was  struck  by  the  physiognomy  of  my 
cab  driver,  for  he  was  the  living  personification  in  feature 
o.  Admiral  Farragut.  It  is  curious  that  vou  find  men 

this' class  “teIleCtUal  aSpeCt  anJ  strong  feallll'es  among 

■fust  then  the  waiter  came  back  and  he  placed  a  do- 
caiiter  of  brandy  on  the  table  with  glasses. 

Oh,  I  forgot  ”  apologized  Sigmore.  U1  recall  now 
that  you  do  not  drink,  Fearnot.” 

'‘Sigmore,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.” 

“Oh  that  is  an  right.  I  only  take  a  nip  of  brandy  with 
my  meals.  Will  you  not  have  a  temperance  drink?” 

“I  will  sip  some  seltzer  with  you,”  assented  Fred. 

The  waiter  was  gone  some  time,  but  In;  came  back  with 
a  siphon  of  seltzer,  and  he  hurriedly  place, 1  a  glass  be- 
lore  I  red  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  with  the  effervescent 
fluid.  It  happened  that  Fred  was  looking  right  at  the 
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glass,  which  was  opaque,  and  he  saw  a  curious,  greenish 
sediment  for  a  moment  rise  to  the  top  of  the  liquid. 

“One  moment,  waiter,”  he  said,  quietly.  ‘  there  is 
something  in  that  glass.  You  had  better  bring  me  an¬ 
other.” 

The  waiter  turned  ghastly  pale  and  made  a  quick  grab 
for  the  glass,  but  Fred  caught  his  wrist  in  a  grip  of  steel. 
“One  moment,”  lie  said,  quietly.  ‘'Leave  the  glass  and 

get  me  another.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  will  empty  it,  sir.” 

“That  is  not  necessary.  Bring  me  another  glass. 

“When  you  let  go  my  wrist,  sir.” 

FTed  hesitated  a  moment,  for  a  powerful  impulse  was 
upon  him,  but  he  let  it  go  by,  and  the  waiter  s  wrist  was 
released  and  he  hurried  away.  Hev  came  back  an  instant 
later  with  a  fresh  glass,  which  was  perfectly  clean. 

Fred  injected  some  of  the  seltzer  into  it  from  the 
siphon.  There  was  no  green  scum  to  be  seen.  Fred 
looked  into  the  other  glass  and  saw  it  quite  plainly.  Sig- 
more  had  been  an  interested  witness. 

Once  again  the  witness  reached  for  the  glass  with  the 
green  scum,  but  Fred  drew  it  away,  sa}7ing: 

“Waiter,  I  prefer  to  keep  this  glass.  You  may  bring 

on  the  dinner.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  waiter  hastened  away.  Of  course,  Sigmore  had 
been  very  much  interested  and  not  a  little  puzzled,  and 
he  asked : 

“Fearnot,  what  is  the  matter?” 

Fred  put  the  two  glasses  over  and  asked  him  to  look 
into  them. 

“By  George!  What  is  in  that  glass? 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other. 

Just  then  the  head  waiter  came  up  and  said: 
“Gentlemen,  I  shall  supply  you  with  another  waiter. 
Your  waiter  has  been  taken  ill.” 

Instantly  Fred  was  on  his  feet. 

“Has  he  gone?”  lie  asked,  sharply. 

“I  think  he  has.” 

“Detain  him  if  you  can.  Send  an  officer  after  him.” 
The  head  waiter  was  astounded. 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  he  demanded. 

“Just  this.  I  believe  the  scoundrel  has  put  poison  in 
my  seltzer  glass.” 

The  waiter  was  dumfounded.  It  was  hard  for  Fred  to 
explain  to  him  to  his  satisfaction  what  he  meant.  But 
when  he  did,  he  was  skeptical  and  began  to  protest  and 
wring  his  hands. 

With  that  the  manager  came  up,  and  when  he  looked 
at  the  green  deposit  in  the  seltzer  glass  he  said  hastily : 

“Sir,  this  hotel  is  not  responsible  for  what  an  ir¬ 
responsible  waiter  may  do.” 

“I  don't  intend  to  Hold  you  responsible,”  said  Fred, 
“but  I  believe  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  poison  me. 
In  my  opinion  that  sediment  is  a  deadly  poison.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  upon  my  life  already,  and  this 
is  only  another.  1  would  be  glad  if  you  would  have  that 
waiter  detained  until  the  stutT  in  this  glass  can  be  exam¬ 
ined” 

Of  course  the  nfTair  had  created  great  excitement  in 
the  dining  room,  and  all  the  waiters  showed  great  ner- 
Finally  one  of  them  came  up  and  said: 


“Boss,  that  waiter’s  name  was  Bill  Larkin.  He  h  only 
out  of  Sing  Sing  a  little  while.  A  couple  of  crooks  were 
over  there  in  the  corner  when  these  gents  came  in.  They 
called  Larkin  over  and  I  saw  them  give  him  a  roll  of 
money.” 

“There  you  are,”  said  Fred,  with  conviction.  “It  is  the 
work  of  Barclay  again,  Sigmore.  By  George!  I  wish  I 

had  seen  them  when  we  entered.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  said  the  strong  man,  “that 
beats  me.  So  they  were  right  here  in  the  dining  room 

and  hired  a  wTaiter  to  poison  you.” 

Fred  retained  the  poisoned  glass  and  after  their  dinner 

was  over  he  said : 

“Sigmore,  I  am  going  to  take  this  glass  to  the  nearest 

chemist,  and  have  it  tested.’ 

“Very  good!”  assented  the  strong  man.  “Let  us  do  so.” 
There  was  a  very  good  chemist  only  a  block  away,  and 
Fred  and  Sigmore  entered  his  place.  He  looked  at  the 
contents  of  the  glass,  smelled  it,  and  then  dropped  a  cer¬ 
tain  chemical  in  the  fluid. 

It  instantly  turned  blood  red. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “that  is  one  of  the  deadliest 
poisons  known  to  science.  One  sip  of  that  would  kill 


a  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

Of  course  Fred  and  Sigmore  were  horrified,  and  the 
strong  man  declared: 

“Fearnot,  there  is  not  the  least  particle  of  doubt  now. 
That  fellow  meant  to  poison  you.” 

“Another  narrow  escape,”  muttered  Fred.  “I  wonder 
what  the  next  will  be.” 

They  left  the  chemist’s  and  went  back  to  the  hotel. 

Fred  remained  some  time  talking  with  Sigmore,  and 
then  he  took  his  leave.  He  went  home. 

Fred  said  nothing  to  his  parents  of  what  had  happened, 
for  he  did  not  wish  to  alarm  either  one  of  them,  but  he 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  he  muttered : 

“To-night,  if  I  get  my  eyes  on  Barclay,  I  will  settle 
accounts  with  him.  I  have  stood  this  thing  just  as  long 
as  I  care  to.” 

Fred  prepared  himself  for  the  visit  to  Canton's  place 
that  night. 

He  put  on  a  mustache  to  disguise  himself.  At  the  hour 
of  ten  he  left  the  Fearnot  mansion  and  ^struck  out  for 
the  gambling  house. 

It  was  in  a  side  street,  just  off  Fifth  avenue.  I  red  ap¬ 
proached  the  entrance  cautiously.  He  saw  one  or  two 
men  enter  the  place. 

Then  he  walked  up  to  the  great  carved  door.  There 
was  a  brass  knocker  on  it  and  he  lifted  it. 

Instantly  a  bell  was  heard  inside,  and  the  door  swung 
inward,  showing  a  vestibule.  A  wicket  opened  in  the  in¬ 
side  door  and  a  man’s  face  appeared.  He  looked  at  Fred 
sharply. 

“What  do  you  want?”  he  asked. 

Fred  said  nothing,  but  he  displayed  his  badge. 

Instantly  the  door  swung  open  and  a  tiled  hall  was  re 
vealed.  It  was  well  lighted,  and  jn$t  beyond  the  door  to 
long  rooms  was  seen  to  be  ajar. 


vousn  Of 


Fred  saw  the  glare  of  light,  aud  he  heard  the  rattle  o 
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■i'ont'  he'V-K  bU?i  °f  th°  r°ulette  wheel  The  "ext  mo- 
■  ^  -<■  "as  in  that  room  where  a  score  of  men  and 

"ZZ  Pkying  at  ™s  games  of  chance. 

ferdoor  Z6  ?Tf  "la“  reeIed  back  i,ud  started  for 

'  vaults  nid  1,  "  had  ,lost  nioney>  borrowed  from  bank 

‘fie  rush'd  i  r  y  E  n°W  was  the  Tombs  or  suicide, 
to  stay  him  *  !“  ®  demenled  st«te,  for  no  one  sought 

thimr'  <Th°'Se'  lmutered  f'red»  '  that  is  a  pretty  tough 
tnm0.  There  is  a  young  mind  gone  to  ruin.” 

Aman  standing  beside  Fred  heard  the  remark. 

**  18  f’,  my  friend’”  he  said>  “hut  no  inducements 
wllV’  °dered  hlm  to  come  here.  It  was  his  own  free 

"I  suppose  so  ’’  said  Fred.  “Because  the  moth  flies  into 
the  candle  siiould  not  mean  the  abolishment  of  candles. 

Bui  gambling  is  an  unnecessary  pursuit,  and  all  should  he 
warned  from  it.” 

Tnat  s  all  right,  my  friend,  but  no  two  minds  are  the 
same,  and  some  think  it  is  even  a  crime  to  play  a  simple 
game  oi  cards.  The  fault  is  not  with  the  game,  but  its 
application.  To  my  mind,  there  would  be  little  harm 
m  gambling  if  everyone  gambled  with  their  own  money 
It  is  borrowing  another  man’s  capital  to  speculate  with 
that  causes  all  the  trouble.” 

,,  admi^teci  Fred,  “there  is  a  good  deal  of  logic  in 

thatj  will  admit.  But  gambling  is  in  itself  a  pernicious 

Fred  saw  that  the  man  had  the  appearance  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  but  he  said  no  more  to  him  on  the  subject,  and 

just  then  he  experienced  a  thrill,  for  he  saw  two  men 
enter  the  place.  ' 

They  were  Barclay  and  Smith. 

“Oh  ho!”  muttered  Fred.  “Here  are  the  two  crooks, 
and  it  only  wants  a  little  nerve  to  cause  their  arrest 
Fes,  I  think  I  will  get  them  this  time.” 

Barclay  went  up  to  the  roulette  table  and  beo-an  to 
plunge  into  the  play. 

He  was  so  engrossed  that  he  did  not  notice  Fred,  who 
stood  at  his  shoulder.  Smith  was  also  playing. 

Fred  watched  the  wheel  go  round,  and  every  time  it 
stopped  it  wiped  out  the  small  investors.  Barclay,  how- 

win,  for  he  played  very  conservative. 
Barclay  had  been  drinking,  and  he  got  hilarious  as  the 
game  went  on.  Suddenly  he  jumped  up  and  flung  down 
a  roll  of  money.  -  - 

m&;:  r*  H^nfsand  on  the  red,”  he  yelled.  “Win  or 
break  on  this  turn  of  the  wheel.  What  do  you  sav?” 

The  croupier  stopped  the  wheel  and  then  he  called 
to  the  manager,  who  came  up  and  looked  at  Barclay  and 

?aid : 

“Do  you  mean  it?” 

“Of  course  I  do.” 

“That  is  a  larger  bet  than  we  often  take  at  once  on 
be  ’vf:r*r  1.  You  bet  it  on  the  red?” 

“Vf-,  four  to  one.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  for  vou 

f  I  ” 
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TV  manager  bowed  obsequiously,  and  he  said  to  the 


“Take  tv-  g'-rit Ionian V  wager. 


(  !t 


if. 


T 


n  the 


(* 


el  was;  -ct  going.  Round  and  round  it 


spun.  The  little  ball  finally  dropped,  but  it  was  on  the 
green.  The  croupier  carelessly  brushed  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  into  his  box  and  threw  out  silver  pieces  to  the  win¬ 
ners,  saying: 

“Two  to  one  on  the  green.  All  paid!” 

Then  the  wheel  was  sent  spinning  again,  Barclay  swore 
fiercely  and  turned  away  from  the  table.  He  said  some¬ 
thing  in  a  low  tone  to  Smith,  and  then  they  started  for 
the  door  as  if  to  leave  the  place. 

“Now  is  my  time,”  thought  Fred,  and  he  followed 
the  two  villains.  But  before  they  reached  the  door  a  wild 
yell  of  dismay  went  up.  Every  light  in  the  place  went 
out,  and  men  were  wriggling  and  yelling  in  the  darkness 
and  trying  to  get  out  by  windows  or  doors,  or  anyway 
they  could  find.  J  J 

There  were  crashing  blows,  the  sound  of  falling  doors, 
and  then  light  flashed  again  from  lanterns,  and  uni¬ 
formed  police  were  seen  entering  the  place. 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Fred,  “it  is  a  raid!  Where 
do  I  come  in  now?” 

Fred  saw,  of  course,  that  his  hopes  of  capturing  Bar¬ 
clay  were  exploded,  for  he  could  not  tell  where  he  was 
m  that  wriggling  mass  of  men  and  officers. 

Many  of  the  gamblers  escaped,  but  the  roulette  tables 
were  overturned  and  cards  and  ivory  chips  covered  the 
floor  Fred  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  allowed  him¬ 
self  .to  be  arrested,  and  he  was  handcuffed  to  another 
prisoner. 

The  man  to  whom  Fred  was  handcuffed  was  in  oreat 
terror,  and  his  teeth  chattered  and  he  whined : 

“Oh  my!  Oh  my!  I  am  disgraced  for  life  now.  I  have 

a.;ami.IF*  1  wil1  be  expelled  from  the  church,  and  my 
wite  will  leave  me.”  J 

Fred  was  disgusted  with  the  fellow,  and  he  said : 

“A  man  like  you  had  no  business  here.  What 
you  come  here  for?”. 

7WaS  the  luSt  for  £ambling.  I  couldn’t  resist 
it!  But  why  did  you  come  here?  You  look  like  a  clean 
young  man,  and  not  a  gambler.” 

“I  am  not  a  gambler,”  said  Fred.  “I  came  here  for  a 
purpose  which  the  police  know,  and  when  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  them  they  will  let  me  go.” 

“Oh,  sa}r,  won’t  you  speak  a  good  word  for  me?  Won’t 
you  save  me?  I  don’t  want  to  lose  my  good  name,  for  I 
will  go  to  perdition  then.  But  if  I  escape  this  time  I  will 
swear  never  to  enter  a  gambling  house  again.” 

“Do  you  mean  that?”  asked  Fred. 

Yes,  I  swear  it.” 

Weil,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  probably  go  before  the 
magistrate  together,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do.” 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  led  out,  and  loaded 
into  a  patrol  wagon,  and  driven  away  to  the  Tombs.  The 
next  morning  early  they  were  all  assembled  in  the  court 
room  before  the  magistrate. 

Some  gave  very  comical  reasons  for  being  found  in  the 

place.  Others  owned  up  and  paid  their  fine  in  a  manlw 
way.  J 

.  re^  asked  his  companion  for  his  name,  and  he  said 
it  was  Bixby. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “your  name  is  Jonee,  remember 
Don  t  give  your  real  name.” 

Guided  by  I* red’s  advice  the  deacon  gave  the  name  of 
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Jones.  When  Fred  was  brought  before  the  magistrate  a 


detective  who  recognized  him  came  forward  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  was  held  with  the  magistrate. 

When  the  magistrate  learned  the  true  facts  that  Fred 
had  the  place  surrounded  by  detectives,  and  that  he  had 
the  best  of  reasons  for  being  in  the  gambling  house,  his 
Honor  said  promptly : 

“You  are  discharged,  Mr.  Fearnot.  Hut  what  about 
this  man  with  you? 

“Oh,  a  friend  of  mine,”  said  Fred.  “I  will  vouch  for 
him.” 

The  gratitude  of  Bixby  for  Fred’s  good  turn  was  of  the 
keenest  kind.  At  the  door  of  the  court  room  he  said: 

“I  am  going  home  to  my  family,  and  1  11  never  gamble 
again.  You  have  saved  me,  and  I'll  never  forget  it 
"  “That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  hope  you  will  live  up 
to  your  agreement.” 

“I  will” 

He  wrung  Fred’s  hand  and  hastened  away.  Fred  then 
consulted  one  of  the  detectives,  and  he  learned  with 
regret  that  Barclay  was  not  among  the  prisoners  cap¬ 
tured. 

Fred  went  home,  but  he  said  nothing  to  his  parents 
about  the  matter,  and  they  did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  absent  all  night. 

Fred  was  now  in  as  great  a  quandary  as  ever. 

In' his  dilemma  he  went  over  to  the  Belmont  to  call  on 
Sigmore  and  tell  him  the  result  of  the  affair.  The  strong 
man  was  astonished. 

“That  was  confounded  unlucky,”  he  declared.  “What 
prompted  the  police  to  make  the  raid  at  such  an  unpro- 

pitious  moment?” 

“Well,  it  was  unfortunate,”  laughed  Fred.  “It-  puts 

matters  back  where  they  were  before.” 

At  the  moment  they  were  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  and  suddenly  Fred  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  lie 
turned  and  received  a  shock. 

There  before  him  stood  Barclay. 

The  villain  was  as  white  as  a  corpse.  He  stared  straight 
.  at  Fred  and  said: 

“Fearnot,  I  swore  to  kill  you,  but  I  think  you  have  the 
nine  lives  of  a  cat.” 

“Barclay,”  said  Fred,  “you  have  done  me  a  great 
wrong.  I  don’t  understand  your  vindictiveness  toward 

me.” 

“You  took  my  inheritance  away  from  me.” 

"Yon  are  wrong.  You  got  value  received  for  it.” 
“Well,  it’s  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  I’ve  repented.  I’m 
done  with  my  attempt  to  kill  you,  and  you  will  be 
hunted  for  your  life  no  longer.  There  is  nothing  more 
in  New  York  for  me.  I’m  dead  broke,  and  my  only  hope 
is  that  you  will  have  pity  on  me  and  give  me  the  money 
to  get  out  of  the  country.” 

There  was  a  wild  appeal  in  the  wretch’s  eyes,  and  Fred 
looked  at  him  a  moment,  and  his  contempt  turned  to 

pity. 

“ Barclay,”  he  said,  “what  good  would  it  have  done  you 
to  take  my  life?” 

“No  good  at  all.  I  can  see  it  now,  Fearnot,  and  it 
would  have  been  awful,  for  you  are  a  valuable  young 
man,  while  I  am  a  blister  upon  the  face  of  society.  I  ask 
you  to  forgive  mo,  and  if  you  can,  to  help  me.  I  am 


going  to  South  America,  if  I  get  my  passage.  I  will 
never  come  back.  I  will  never  trouble  you  again.  It 
would  gratify  you  but  little  to  turn  me  over  to  the  police. 

I  would  go  to  jail,  and  then  I  would  feel  bitter  towards 
you.  Let  me  live  and  help  me  to  leave  this  land  to  go 
where  I  can  begin  life  over  again  and  do  better. 

“All  right!”  said  Fred,  with  impulse.  “Come  into  this 
side  room.  I  will  send  a  messenger  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  You  shall  take  the  next  steamer  to  Rio  Janeiro, 
and  never  come  back  till  you  have  made  a  man  of  your¬ 
self.” 

Barclay  grabbed  Fred’s  hand  and  tears  rolled  from  his 

eyes. 

Fred  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  bank,  who  returned 
with  a  thousand  dollars  in  gold.  Fred  placed  this  in  Bar¬ 
clay’s  hands. 

The  villain  put  his  hand  on  Fred’s  shoulder  and  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

“And  to  think  I  was  going  to  kill  you,”  he  said.  For¬ 
give  me  if  you  can,  Fearnot.”  „ 

“I  forgive  you,”  said  Fred,  generously.  “Now  be  off.” 
“You  are  the  noblest  and  most  generous  fellow  on 

earth.” 

“All  right!  Just  keep  up  courage  and  stick  to  the 
right.  Good-by.” 

Barclay  disappeared,  and  after  he  had  gone,  Sigmore 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  at  Fred  and  said: 

“ Fearnot,  you  actually  gave  that  snake  his  free¬ 
dom  and  his  life.” 

"Well,  isn’t  that  all  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I  don’t 

want  any  revenge.”  ^ 

Sigmore  shook  his  head  and  said : 

"You  are  a  wonderful  young  man.  I  can  tell  you  that 
such  high  character  as  yours  is  seldom  found  in  these 

days.” 

Fred  saw  no  more  of  Barclay  and  no  further  attempts 
were  made  on  his  life.  A  few  days  later  Terry  came  down 
from  Fredonia,  and  when  he  heard  what  Fred  had  done 
he  whistled  and  said: 

“Well,  I  know  you’d  do  it!  You  are  dead  soft,  Fred. 
I  might  have  let  him  off  as  you  did,  but  I’d  have  punched 
his  head  first.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “that  is  just  what  you 
would  have  done,  Terry,  and  you  might  have  broken  your 
hand  doing  it.  I  am  glad  its*- over,  and  I  am  glad  it 
came  out  the  way  it  did. 


THE  END. 


Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  MAN  OF 
MUSCLE;  or,  MEETING  HIS  MATCH,”  which  will  be 
the  next  number  (512)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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was  Laurence  Oliphant,  who  had  acquired  the  practice  during 
11s  many  years’  residence  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Austria.  At 
lat  time  smokers  made  their  own  cigarettes  as  they  needed 
em.  About  1865  or  1866  the  use  of  cigarettes  had  so  spread 
lat  manufacturers  began  to  cater  for  cigarette  smokers.  Even 
en  manufacturers  employed  only  a  single  man,  usually  a 
Role  or  Russian,  to  make  up  cigarettes  occasionally.  The  firm 
that  now  turns  out  the  most  cigarettes  in  England  at  that  time 
made  oniy  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year  into  the 
dainty  paper  enveloped  rolls.  The  demand  for  cigarettes  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  are  now  turned  out  by  machines,  which  are 
marvels  of  ingenuity,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  a  minute.  Rice  paper,  with  which  cigarettes  are  made, 

as  n0  /*ng  do  w*th  rice,  but  is  made  from  the  membranes 
of  the  breadfruit  tree,  or  more  commonly  of  fine  new  trim¬ 
mings  of  flax  and  hemp.  France  makes  cigarette  papers  for 

the  whole  world,  the  output  of  Austria  and  Italy  being  insig- 
nincant. 


brief,  but  pointed. 


A  FEW  SMILES. 


his^lrolfue  ket  at  IiTes  Horton,  Kan.,  let 

1 ^ ^  £ 
-o  tbro^V '  MiteheU  ^ 

etSPVutUanaVbee  STfl  Ind'“  P-t 

he  could  flnd  was  a  halt  pint  bottle  of  whiskey 
te  had  no  money.  ‘I  guess  your  Indian  friends  stole  vour 
t  eket,”  sa.d  Mitchell.  -Huh!  Indian  steal  whTskey  first”  re 
Plied  the  Indian.  "White  man  got  it.”  y  St’  re' 


One  day  last  winter  little  Eloise  was  looking  at  a  fall  of 
unusually  large  snowflakes.  “Oh,  mamma!”  she  exclaimed. 
-Look  at  the  popped  rain  coming  down!” 


xxroL  t+tli^E+lm?rVUPOn  seeing  his  baby  sister  for  the  first  time, 
as  told  that  she  had  just  arrived  from  heaven.  “Hurry  up 

baby’  „hQ  Said’  <<and  tel1  us  a11  about  Heaven,  before  you  for- 
gGt  it. 


While  some  children  were  recently  feeding  the  swans  at 

"bn1  kGff  pigeon  allgbted  Quite  close  to  them,  and  one  of  the 
boys  a  tempted  to  capture  it,  but  it  flew  off  over  the  lake  fo- 

*d  a  S^an>  and  apparently  was  about  to  settle  on  its  back 
instead  of  which  it  closed  its  wings  quite  naturally,  and 
dropped  into  the  water  close  in  front  of  the  swan  and  com¬ 
menced  to  struggle.  The  swan  went  to  assist  it,  put  its  head 

ThpT  I?6  ^ater  ana  Hfted  the  drowninS  Pigeon  into  the  air. 
“on  the^s^d6  alm°St  "  Cir°Ult  °f  the  lak6’ 


“ww  r  JVi  ?  ^  ther’  you  have  outgrown  your  shoes." 

,  ,vvf  at  l  d  hke  t0  hear  you  say’  mamma,”  replied  Johnny,  “is 
that  I  have  outgrown  your  slippers.” 


While  hunting  coons  the  other  night,  Allison  Wright,  a  young 
warmer  who  lives  just  over  the  Washington  County  line  in 
Brook  County,  W.  Va.,  encountered  an  immense  wildcat,  which 
Killed  his  two  dogs  and  then  viciously  attacked  him  The 
maddened  animal  nearly  tore  off  the  hunter’s  right  hand  and 
wouid  have  killed  him  had  not  three  of  Wright’s  neighbors 
arrived  just  in  time  to  rescue  him.  The  cat  was  killed,  and 
when  weighed  tipped  the  scales  at  47  pounds.  When  Wright 
sav  the  animal  in  a- small  tree  he  supposed  it  was  a  large 

a  stone.  The  cat  leaped  to  the  ground 
and  began  to  fight.  When  almost  exhausted,  Wright’s  shouts 
for  help  brought  George  Hindman,  Charles  Freshwater  and 

Thomas  Flaherty.  They  were  well  armed,  and  soon  killed 

the  cat  ' 


.  Sunday  School  Teacher— King  Solomon  said,  “There’s  noth- 

wLTInUh?rri the  wn'”  Bright  Hoy-Well,  perhaps  there 
wasnt  in  his  day,  but  now  we  have  New  Hampshire,  New 

Jersey,  New  Mexico,  and  New  York. 


Intending  Lodger— You  say  a  music  teacher  lives  next  door? 
hat  is  not  pleasant.  Landlady— Oh,  that  won’t  matter.  He 

the"  piano6  and  they  make  such  a  noise  you  can’t  hear 


The  Patient— Doc,  I  can’d  pay  you  no  money,  while  I  ain’t 

^WpIW  a  ViH  y0U  dake  il  oud  in  trade?  The  Dentist 

-Weil  I  might  consider  that.  What’s  your  business?  The 

Patient  I  lead  a  leedle  Choiman  band.  Ve’ll  come  aroundt 
und  serenade  you  effry  nighd  for  a  mont’,  yet. 


The  modern  cigarette  seems  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
where  maize  or  other  suitable  vegetable  envelopes  for  the 
tobacco  being  unobtainable,  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  was  sub¬ 
stituted.  Thus  the  cigar  and  cigarette  assumed  distinct  forms. 
A  Spanish  proverb  declares  that  “a  papelitos”  (a  paper  cigar), 
a  glans  of  clear  water,  and  a  kies  from  a  pretty  girl,  will  sus- 
’a.n  a  man  for  a  whole  day.”  The  dainty,  unsubstantial,  airy 
Igarette  Is  the  natural  smoke  of  the  Latin  peoples.  Its  use  in 
this  country  dates  from  oniy  some  forty  years  ago.  In  1845 
a  wrifer  noted  that  the  cigarette  was  smoked  by  foreign  vis- 
iV,rsi  only.  The  Crimean  War  of  1854-56  led  many  military 
and  naval  officers  to  adopt  this  mode  of  smoking,  then  com- 
In  Malta,  rhe  Levant,  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  first 
vreii  kne rtiu  v/bo  smoked  cigarettes  publicly  in  London 


The  late  Senator  Morgan  used  to  enjoy  telling  of  an  amusing 
incident  in  court,  as  illustrating  the  methods  of  other  days 
to  influence  a  country  justice  by  flattery.  The  incident  oc¬ 
curred  in  a  Southern  town,  many  years  ago.  The  court  was 
presided  over  by  a  rural  magistrate,  to  wiiom  counsel  for  the 
uefence  at  once  directed  his  remarks:  “I  realize,”  the  attor¬ 
ney  began,  “that  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  old  Huguenot  family  that  emigrated  from  France  to 
escape  religious  intolerance.  Many  able  jurists  have  sprung 
from  that  family  and  embellished  the  bench  and  bar  of  the 
Lnion.  Their  watchwords  are  ‘honor,  truth,  and  justice  ’  and 
their  names  are  spoken  in  every  home.  The  law  is  so  plain  in 
this  case  that  ‘he  who  runs  may  read.’  Shall  I  insult  the 
intelligence  of  this  court  by  reiterating  a  proposition  so  simple 
and  elementary?  Need  I  say  more?”  “No,”  interrupted  the 
judge,  taint  necessary.  I’ll  give  you  a  judgment.”  Counsel 
sat  down,  while  the  judge,  with  emphasis,  knocked  the  ashess 
from  his  corncob  pipe  and  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  beean- 
•May  it  please  the  court - ”  “Squire,  what  are  you  fixing 


W  licit  cl  I  tj  yOLl  Y  Tit 

to  do?”  asked  the  honorable  court.  .  “I  have  the  closing  argu¬ 
ment,”  was  the  reply.  “Well,  you  might  jest  as  well  set  down  ” 
observed  his  honor,  blandly.  “I’ve  made  up  my  mind  for  the 
other  side.  Judgment  for  the  defendant.” 
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A  PLOT  FOR  A  FORTUNE 

By  HORACE  APPLETON. 


An  humble  country  cottage  set  far  back  from  the  road,  and 
a  girl  of  eighteen  standing  by  the  door,  an  open  letter  in  her 
hand. 

“Miss  Idelia  Gray: — It  is  my  sorrowful  duty  to  announce 
to  you  the  death  of  your  grandfather,  which  brings  his  an¬ 
nuity  to  you  to  an  end. 

“However,  I  have  an  offer  to  make  you,  and,  as  the  famil> 
lawyer,  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do  to  accept  it. 
Your  father’s  cousin,  James  Gray,  having  lost  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter,  offers  you  a  home  with  him.  You  are  to  bring  the  family 
jewels  with  you,  if  they  are  still  in  your  possession,  and 
I  suppose  they  are;  also,  all  other  proofs  of  your  identity  as 
Idelia  Gray.  Respectfully,  WILLIAM  DALTON. 

Idelia  Gray  looked  out  over  the  green  meadow  that  lay  in 
the  distance,  then  her  eyes  came  back  to  the  cultivated 
grounds  around  the  cottage,  then  they  rested  on  a  bustling 
woman,  busy  weeding  the  garden. 

“I  am  not  wanted  here,  since  she  took  poor  aunties  place, 
she  thought, -wearily;  “I  will  accept  my  cousin’s  offer. 

The  very  day  Idelia  Gray  received  the  letter,  two  men  sat 
talking  in  Lawyer  Dalton’s  private  room,  one  the  lawyer  him¬ 
self,  the  other  James  Gray. 

“Yes,”  James  Gray  said,  “Mildred  is  willing,  but  do  you 
think  we  can  manage  it?” 

“Yes,  there  is  no  difficulty.  I  will  lay  the  plan  before  you 
in  plain  words. 

“Your  uncle,  Ezra  Gray,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
city,  had  a  son  who  married  without  consulting  him  a  pretty, 
penniless  country  girl,  and  when  he  told  his  father  of  his 
marriage  he  was  disinherited.  Is  that  right  so  far? 

James  Gray  nodded. 

“  ‘Go,’  the  father  said,  ‘and  never  enter  these  doors  again; 

but  wait - ’  as  the  young  man  was  turning  away. 

“He  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  back,  an  iron- 
bound  box  in  his  hand. 

“  ‘These  are  your  mother’s  jewels,’  he  said;  ‘she  left  them 
to  your  wife,  if  ever  you  married.  Take  them,  but  a  penny  of 
mine  you  will  never  receive.’ 

“Without  a  word  the  young  man  took  the  box  and  left  his 
father’s  house  forever— yes,  forever— for  he  was  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  the  next  day. 

“His  dead  body  was  found;  beside  it  the  iron-bound  box 
lying  by  his  side.  The  officials  recognized  him,  and  he  was 
buried  at  his  father’s  expense.  What  Ezra  Gray  felt,  as  he 
looked  on  his  dead  boy,  no  one  could  tell;  but  he  never  was 
the  same  again. 

“He  sent  the  jewels  to  his  son’s  wife,  however,  but  showed 
no  wish  to  hear  either  of  her  or  from  her. 

“When  five  years  had  passed  away,  she  wrote  to  him  to  tell 

him  she  was  dying. 

“  ‘Will  you  do  nothing  for  your  grandchild?’  she  said,  in  her 
letter;  ‘I  am  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  my  sister,  and  she  can 
hardly  support  her  own.’ 

“He  wrote  back  that  he  would  allow  his  son’s  daughter  so 
much  a  year,  but  that  he  wished  to  hear  nothing. 

“Well,  time  passed  on,  Ezra  Gray  grew  old,  he  felt  death 
near,  and  a  longing  to  see  his  grandchild  came  over  him. 

“  ‘I  will  send  for  her,  Dalton,’  he  said,  'and  make  her  my 
heiress.  You  write  for  her  and  tell  her  to  bring  the  family 
jewels  with  her.  She  is  no  Gray  if  she  has  parted  with  them; 
if  fdio  has,  let  her  stay  where  she  is. 


Well,  my  dear  James,  at  that  instant  sthe  plot  I  intended  to 

carrv  out  was  formed  in  niy  mind. 

“Ezra  Gray  is  dying;  that  is  one  thing  Certain;  he  canno 
live  more  than  a  year.  Well,  he  told  me  to  write  tor  hh. 
grandchild,  and  I  obeyed  him;  she  will  be  here  next  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  I  am  to  meet  her  at  the  depot,  which  I  will  do. 

Do  you  understand,  James?” 

“No  I  cannot  say  I  do.” 

“Well,  her  grandfather  does  not  expect  her  till  Thursday, 
and  on  Wednesday  she  comes  here,  to  stay  here,  James. 

“Ah!  To  stay  here?,” 

“I  wrote  her  that  her  grandfather  was  dead,  hut  that  you, 
having  lost  a  daughter  of  your  own,  offered  her  a  home  with  - 
you.  She  comes  here  on  Wednesday,  then  Mildred  takes  the 
box  of  jewels,  for  Idelia  will  give  them  to  you  for  safekeepi  g, 
and  go  up  as  far  as  Southampton,  returning  here  on  Thurs- 

daTime  passed  quickly,  and  Wednesday  came,  bringing  Idelia  , 
Gray  to  her  cousin’s,  and  with  her  treasured  jewels;  and  as 
Lawyer  Dalton  had  surmised,  she  gave  them  to  James  Giaj 
for  safekeeping. 

That  evening  he  gave  them  to  Lawyer  Dalton,  who  received 

them  with  a  smile.  , 

“I  will  go  to  meet  Miss  Idelia  Gray,  and  bring  her  to  her 

grandfather’s  to-morrow.”  • 

Next  day  Ezra  sat  in  his  library  talking  to  a  dark,  hand¬ 
some  youth,  who  stood  at  the  window. 

Suddenly  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  Lawyer  Dalton  alighted, 
and  handed  out  a  tall,  slim  girl,  robed  in  black. 

Another  moment  and  they  were  in'  the  room,  the  young 

lady  leaning  on  the  lawyer’s  arm. 

She  put  up  her  veil  as  they  came  forward,  disclosing  a 

rarely  beautiful  face. 

“Allow  me  to  introduce  your  granddaughter  to  you,  Miss- 
Idelia  Gray— Miss  Gray,  your  father’s  father." 

Both  bowed  together.  Then  the  old  man  opened  his  arms. 
“Will  you  love  me  a  little,  Idelia?”  he  said,  “and  forgive  the 

wrong  I  did  your  father?” 

Her  only  answer  was  to  clasp  her  arms  around  his  neck. 
When  she  had  returned  to  her  own  room,  Lawyer  Dalton 
laid  the  box  of  jewels  on  the  table,  and  Ezra  Gray  looked  at 

them. 

Up  in  her  room  the  false  Idelia  Gray  stood  before  the  glass. 
“My  winning  card  has  come,"  she  said,  “trust  me,  I  will 

play  my  game  well.” 

When  she  went  down  to  tea,  her  grandfather  looked  at  her 

with  a  pleased  surprise.  . 

“She  will  be  my  heiress,”  he  repeated  to  himself,  “and  she 

will  marry  Gordon."  •  ^  v 

The  evening  passed  like  a  dream  to  TfttViR^the  magnificent 

room  delighted  her.  She— she  to  be  the  heiiesr^GTaTr the' 
wealth  that  surrounded  her.  Was  it  a  dream  from  which  she 
would  awaken? 

The  soft  September  sunlight  stole  in  through  the  half- 
closed  Venetian  blinds,  and  rested  on  the  false  Idelia  Gray, 
as  she  leaned  listlessly  against  the  sill. 

She  bad  been  four  months  at  the  home  of  Ezra  Gray,  but 
somehow  his  liking  for  her  bad  not  strengthened  with  time. 

“She  is  like  the  Grays,”  he  said  to  Gordon,  “but  she  is  no 
like  George  in  any  way.  You  have  heard  me  speak  of 
nephew,  James  Gray,  have  you  not?” 

“Yes;  the  one  who  robbed  you.” 

“Yes.  Think,  I  treated  him  as  a  son 
most  great.” 

“You  never  saw  him  after?” 

“Nor  wish  to.  That  is  twenty  long 
minds  me  most  unpleasantly  of  him. 


His  ingratitude  w 


years  ago;  Idelia 
He  and  Georgv 


sembled  each  other,  except  in  expression.  Georg' 
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S'  Idelia  is  more  «ke  James  Gray  than 
fakber  Do  yon  like  her.  Gordon?" 
rhe  -oun8  man  looked  up  quickly 

enough.  " 


Acs,  I  like  her  well 


marry  her””  ld’  love  her  well  enough  to 


The  yonng^man  looked  embarrassed 

“Yes,  marry  her,”  Ezra  continued 

heiress.*' 


“for  she  must  be  my 


Gordon  raised  his  head  haughtily. 

That  would  not  influence  me,  sir,  in  the  least.” 

v  ery  g00d’  yoUQS  man— very  good,  but  think;  I  have  let 
i  gron  up  without  any  means  of  earning  a  livelihood;  would 

a  net  be  very  unpleasant  to  be  thrown  on  your  own  re¬ 
sources?*’ 


I  will  remedy  that  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Tne  old  man  was  silent  for. a  moment;  then  he  said  again; 
oraon,  is  there  I  mean,  have  you  ever  met  another 


whom  you  could  love — whom  you  do  love? 

“When  I  was  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  young  lady 
m  the  art  gallery.  I  made  the  young  lady’s  acquaintance,  and 

\  learaed  to  loye  her.  She  was  ’the  daughter  of  your  nephew, 
James  Gray— her  name  Idelia  Gray,  as  well.” 

And  her  father,  did  he  know - ’V 


He  knew  nothing,  save  that  I  was  Mr.  Gordon  Douglas.” 
"And  a  suitor  for  his  daughter’s  hand?” 

"No,  I  have  not  yet  told  my  love.” 

One  da»>  as  Idelia  stood  by  the  window  a  gentleman  passed; 

as  he  did  so  he  raised  his  hat  with  an  air  of  mock  polite¬ 
ness. 


As  Adelia's  eyes  rested  on-  him,  a  deathly  pallor  overspread 
^her^fase,  that  deepened  to  an  ashen  whiteness,  as  he  ran 
lightly  up  the  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 

She  heard  him  ask  for  Miss  Gray,  the  next  moment  he  was 
before  her,  a  look  on  his  dark,  handsome  face  that  made  her 
shudder. 

"I — I  thought  you  dead,”  she  gasped. 

"We  will  not  quarrel,  Miss'  Gray,”  he  said.  “You  say  you 
believed  me  dead.  I  am  dead,  or  rather  I  never  existed - ” 

“The  sequel?”  she  said. 

"How  well  you  know  there  is  a  sequel.  I  am  as  if  I  never 
existed,  but  I  must  be  well  paid  for  it. 

At  this  instant  her  grandfather  entered  the  room. 


A  friend  of  auntie’s,  grandpapa,”  she  said,  “who  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  city,  and  stopped  in  to  see  me  on  his  way 
’  -  old  gentleman  bowed  coldly.  It  was  evident  no  friends 
i of  Idelia’s  old  life  were  welcome,  and  the  girl  smiled  to  herself, 
knowing  how  well  that  suitecj  her. 

i  ■«—  ^  ^gB#^*conversation,  and  the  stranger  arose  to  go. 
I,  \a  Idelia  laid  her  hand  in  his  he  slipped  a  note  into  it,  or 
|  rat  her  a  scrap  of  paper. 

One  glance  told  her  its  contents. 


"Meei  rr.e  to-morrow  evening  in  the  grove,  and  bring  m©  a 


hundred  dollars. 

When  the  twilight  shadows  were  falling  she  stole  out  of  the 
house  to  meet  him. 

Ho  you  took  my  advice  and  came.  Wise  woman  you  are. 
Gray;  no  two  ways  about  that.” 

Do  you  know  why  I  came?”  she  said,  her  voice  hardly 

above  a  whisper. 

r;  y  dear  Mildred,  you  were  afraid  to  stay  away. 


•o ur/e  you  b rough t- 


n  c 

brought  this — this!” 

:  ■  /.ext  moment  there  was  a  sharp,  quick  report,  a  man’s 
v  f  f  agony,  arid  CarJ  Dantz  fell  bleeding  at  her  feet, 
n  v  p.V*  '!  the  pistol  in  her  breast  again,  and  drawing  her 


mantle  close  around  her,  fled  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
one  she  had  come. 

She  reached  her  own  room  unobserved,  and  when  she  joined 
Gordon  and  her  grandfather  in  the  parlor,  half  an  hour  later, 
her  fair  face  was  as  calmly  fair  as  usual. 

As  the  days  passed  Idelia  began  to  wonder  she  heard  noth¬ 
ing  of  Carl  Dantz;  but  as  long  as  no  trouble  came  near  her 
she  was  content. 

Gordon  Douglas  went  to  see  the  girl  he  had  learned  to  love, 
and  to  his  surprise  found  she  was  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.* 
Two  years  passed  on;  the  false  Idelia  Gray  reigned  still  the 
futuie  heiress  of  Ezra  Gray,  the  beauty  and  belle  of  society. 

As  time  passed,  Gordon  gave  up  all  hope  of  finding  his  lost 
love. 

One  evening  Idelia  showed  him  a  paper,  and  there  he  read: 

Married.— Idelia  Gray,  only  daughter  of  James  Gray  to 
Wilburt  Edmunds.” 

“I  think  that  must  be  my  cousin,”  he  said. 

Ezra  Gray  smiled  grimly. 

"He  will  marry  Idelia  now!”  he  said  to  himself;  “my 
wealth  will  go  to  my  grandchild,  and  to  him  as  well.  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  content,  but  somehow  I  believed  I  would 
love  George’s  daughter  better  than  I  do.” 

Ezra  Gray  was  right.  Two  months  later  Idelia  came  to 
him,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  show  a  ring  on  her  first  finger. 

I  lia\e  piomised  to  marry  Gordon,  grandpapa;  are  you 
pleased?” 

More  pleased  than  I  could  tell  you,  Idelia,”  he  answered. 
The  church  was  crowded  when  the  bridal  party  arrived,  and 
stood  before  the  minister. 

"If  anyone  knows  of  a  just  cause  why  these  two  people 
should  not  be  joined  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  let 
him  speak  now,  or  hereafter  hold  his  peace.” 

I  forbid  this  marriage!”  said  a  bold  voice;  a  voice  that 
caused  the  bride  to  turn  white  as  her  bridal  robes. 

“On  what  grounds?”  the  clergyman  asked. 

“The  first,  though  not  principal  one,  that  she  is  not  Idelia 
Gray,  the  granddaughter  of  Ezra  Gray,  but  Mildred,  daughter 
of  James  Gray;  the  other  reason  being  that  she  is  already 
a  wife,  for  ”  and  Carl  Dantz,  deathly  as  one  come  back 

from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  came  closer  to  the  rail — “I  am 
her  husband!  ” 

A  wild  shriek  rang  through  the  church;  Idelia  had  fallen 
senseless  at  their  feet. 

They  carried  the  false  Idelia  in  where  a  slim,  girlish  form 
stood  awaiting  them. 

The  next  .moment  George’s  daughter,  the  girl  with  George’s 
eyes  and  sunny  hair,  was  folded  in  her  grandfather’s  arms, 
while  Gordon  stood  by,  every  vestige  of  color  fled  from  his 
face. 

She  turned  to  him  then,  in  her  sweet,  grave  way,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

“Idelia,  are  you  married?”  he  said,  quickly. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  but  she  answered  gentlv- 
“No.” 

When  Mildred  opened  her  eyes  she  knew  her  plot  was  ended, 
all  was  known;  but  she  did  not  plead  for  mercy,  but  mercy 
was  shown,  at  Idelia’s  request. 

Go,’  Ezra  said,  “never  let  me  see  your  face  again.  I  am 
an  old  man,  I  wish  peace  in  the  last  of  my  days,  but  in  two 
days  I  will  put  detectives  on  the  track  of  you,  your  father 
and  Lawyer  Dalton,  and  if  you  are  found  in  the  country,  the 
consequences  be  on  your  own  heads.” 

We  might  as  well  say  now  that  none  of  them  were  found 
when  the  day  came,  neither  was  Carl  Dantz  seen  afterward. 

However,  one  thing  was  certain,  when  wedding  bells  rang 
again  for  Gordon  Douglas  and  Idelia  Gray,  It  was  the  true 
Idelia;  and  there  w^s  no  interruption. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything? 

A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 

mentioned. 
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if 


mesmerism. 

fti  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap- 

PALMISTRY- 

so  TTOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY —Containing  the  most  ap- 

£££& 

Hugo  koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM.  ,  ,,  ,  . 

>-  qo  oow  TO  HYPNOTIZE. — Containing  valuable  and  in 

SPORTI NG. 

N.  01  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  complete 

to*Sth« siinL  AN?I  BUILD  A  BOAT.-Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  “^5  wtth°fn- 

and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  Hiustratea. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

kSSSSS 

w™'hisr£°u.™e  life  wall  bring  ffth  whether  happ.nes  o 

/»«  »wnefortune.  Tel. 
%£o°r76neiIOWUTOnTELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 

by  aid  o£  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anue 

ATHLETIC. 

isjn  f?  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. — Giving  full  in- 
..ruction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  ban  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
PJ!  ?Hv  mn^cle  •  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 

toNftNoUHOW'TO  BOX.— The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  Positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  usefuf and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 

WiN^Ut25“HOWTO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.-Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athlete  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 

A  No' ' ^  "h OW  1  TO°kFENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty -one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  Us 
positions  MI  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS 

No  51.  «TO\V  TO  DO  THICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
0j  th.  ronorol  principles  of  .leieht-of-lmml  applicable 
SP<L“dWck.;  ofSird  trick,  with  ordinary  card.,  and  not  retjuKm* 
.laiclit-of-banil :  of  trick.  Involving  iilelgut-of-hand,  or  the  uac  of 
^ciallg  jin**  cards.  By  Professor  Uaffucr.  Illustrated. 


7.>  how  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em^ 

b raring  "all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  wi 
lustrations.  By  A  Anderson  TIUCKS  WITH  CARDS.—. 

Confining  d^tive°Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  ^ding  contur^ 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  Lome  amusement,  i  ully  illustrated 
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MAGIC.  ,  , 

No  2  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  <m 
card  trtkf  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  artr trick 
of  thfdav  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  Pef£<>™c.d Jj 
ouMeadtng  magicians t  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  toei 

DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Helleris  se con J  ei^, 

the ^secrrii^di'Uogues'vvere Carried  ^between' the  magician  and  tb 

boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

aUNoeD43  HOWTO  BECOME3  A  MAGICXAN.-Containing  tb 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  befo.e  tb 

PUN^-GSAH°OW  tVdO  CHEMICAL  TRlVks.-Containing  ove 
one  L6ndred10hiIhfy°amusing  and  instructive  tntks  With  chemical. 

«W  T?aD^rLeEiGHToFJhAND.-Containiugo« 

fiSSS 

%o  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS^Coutainmg  £u 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  mafiy  kinds.  H 

A'NAn73'.SOHbWTO  DO  "TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS  -Showinj 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  ol  numbers.  By  > 

A  No""  TO.  HOW  TO  ^BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  ConteAgjl, 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embiacm 

‘“nTtI  HOW  TO1 ’bO^'HEBtACK  ART.-Containing  a  cos 
p let e ' des'eri p ti on  if  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Eta. 
together  with  many,  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderso 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  b 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  exPlam8 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism, 
nneuinatics  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  publish 
1  No.  50.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing! 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive,  toget  [ 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer ’  I 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  I 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  aEoliau  Harp,  X, 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a  brief 
scriDtiou  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  m  ancien 
mXn  times  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgen 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal [Marines. 

No  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containi 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  W^  M  ustory  and 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painv-i^  ^u,»^uuuujuwi 

illNo!a7l'1'HoIvJTO  DOC MECHANICAL. TRICKS.— Contall 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  If 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-le 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  an< 
No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— 4 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  ail  suej 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLHMl 
Containing  full  directions  for  Writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subj 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS.— A  wonderful 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  n 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  ana.  in  fact,  every  body  an 
body  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  youug  man  and  every 
la<lv  in  the  land  should  hnve  this  b°uk-  «abuivwi 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  OORRECTLV 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  ou  almost  any  su 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen 


the  stage. 

»  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK'  pvn  „ 

BOOK.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  l-iU‘NrDinfIEN  Si  f0K.E 
ao$t  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstreD  ?«  Jokes,u;3ed  by  the 
Sis  wonderful  little  hook.  nnustiela  is  complete  without 

No.  4-.  iHE  BO\S  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPF\KFR 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  srnmn  *«««„»  1  LAKER. — 

aud  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes  Insr  ^e^r0.  Hutch 

Sit  and  amateur  shows.  Jufe,t  the  thmg  for  bo“a  amuse- 

sasSSSSHr'? 

Zhilin?  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe  ‘  instructions  tor  or- 
No.  tv5).  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— This  is  onP  nf  *.  .  .  , 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wltMd^mor81IiJ 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs  iokcs  num?r*  It 

Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist, ’and  practical’ joker  of 
‘be  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  auhqtnnH«i  -Sii  if 
Obtain  a  copy  immediately.  ‘  S  substantial  joke  should 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR  .  .  . 

^'vxrjgvrjst 


inecdotes  and" tunny  stSri^oMtfis  world-renowned  and 
cover^ containing  Si  pl^tEe  S.  h“ 


■  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
lull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 

^heT  h°mC‘  ThG  m°St  C0mplete  book  o£  the  kind  ever  pub- 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published  It,  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 

Sok7’  and  a  &rand  C0llectl0n  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
^everybody,  bojs,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeoiian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


tJn°i„nlVr5?W  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  foafr 

a  good  sivikorU?nf!Vlng  £he,  different  positions  requisite  to  bccofcMi 

all  the  i StnniVr  «  V!  an*  e,ooutloulst.  Also  containing  gems  frojfc 

simple  and  1018  of  pros<:  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  moat 

sunpie  ana  concise  manner  possible. 

bates’  outliIn2'fn-r<?  .DEBATE--rGivittg  rules  for  conducting  de- 
oates,  outlines  foi  debates,  questions  for  discussion  and  tha  heafc 

sources  tor  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  • 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
Justratior^o. 

^-Nor64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 

nf  1  notriinflTTO  ond  Vi  1  Or  1  TT  o  mivoin  A- —  •  _  1 


„  „ _  SOCIETY. 

8-  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  an d  wiles  of  flirtation  nr. 

handkerchiife<fnny  H"8  Jitt,e  bo?k'  .Besides  the  various  methods  of 
tSnsI  nf  h?V6i’  Paraso1’  w‘ndow  and  bat  flirtation,  it  con- 

iVul  ,lst  of  £ha  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 

without  onet0  everybody’  both  old  and  y°uaS*  You  cannot  be  happy 

HPW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 

tionl  in°thpJ?5  nfS!/ed  -by  F^auk  Toasey-  It  contains  full  instruc- 
iw  t  i  ait  A? 9.ng»  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties. 

dances.  dreSS’  and  fu  directl0ns  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squaw! 

No.  *5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  DOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  ?nv* 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 

Grady  known.0*  Wlth  “any  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gee? 

j^0*  HHW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
ai  t  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  un 
No  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.-One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  Ihe  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ENTERTAINMENT., 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST. — By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  #  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
than  anv  book  published.  « 

No  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  Iittl$ 
took,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  ate. 

<  LNo.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
h00  /v  Afumslot  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
d  witty  sayings. 

So.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
>k,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rourjce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 


„  „  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot  etc 

RARKTtW  TO  raise  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
KABB11S.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illue- 
trafed.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Keene™"  °  CU1’6  SkmS‘  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No '50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountin* 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects.  * 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
1  nitrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 


large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks,  ,  N0  8  HOW  TO  RFrmrn  * 

together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  f  stru?fi^  honk  «  ?«M5i  £  SGIB.NTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 

structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry:  also  ex- 
_ _ _  _ _  periments  in  acoustics,  mpnlianins  m a iimm _  ,  ,• 
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notion  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
No.  66.  HOW  I  O  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
red  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
Deplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

*  ETIQUETTE. 

13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
.  There's  happiness  in  it. 

IJOW  1  O  BEHAVE.' — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
oei^ty  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
o  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 

iwiDg-room. 


DECLAMATION. 

HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


Jog  the  most  .  . 
rene b  diafect,  Yankee  and 
y  standard  readings. 

PRICE 
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periinents  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
lections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thia 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

m  N?;^.HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences  etc  etc 
.  .*<>•  84.  HOWTO  BECOME  AN  AUTSo^-Contatning  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  or  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  ot  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hi  land,  » 

No  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

.  No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  or  ^OW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — v  Maining  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  nnthni* 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  '  uuinoi 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  bow  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descriptor 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  iioi 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Con* 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become 


Address 


West  Point  Military  Cadet.- - -  ^  “uw  lo  Decon*  * 

10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Uniou  Square,  New 
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“SECRET  SERVICE” 

.  Old  and  Yodng  King  Brady,  Detectives 


Colored  Covers. 


32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents 


498  The  Bradys  After  the  Tattooed  Man;  or,  Running  Down 

a  Crimson  Clew. 

499  The  Bradys  Under  Suspicion;  or,  Detective  Work  for  a 

Poor  Girl. 

500  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Idol;  or.  The  Clew  Found  in 

Pell  Street. 

501  The  Bradys  and  the  Torn  Shoe;  or,  Convicted  by  a  Foot¬ 

print 
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of  Red 


'602  The  Bradys  and  the  Death  Cry;  or,  The  Mystery 
Cliff. 

503  The  Bradys  and  Old  Never-Seen;  or,  The  Man  With  th 

Green  Glasses. 

504  The  Bradys’  Frozen  Clew;  or.  Solving  a  Cold  Storage 

Mystery. 

505  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Drug  Dealer;  or,  The  Four 

Mysterious  Skulls. 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 


Colored’  Covers. 


Containing  Stories  of  All  Kinds. 
32  Pages. 


Price  5  Cents. 


531  Bushwhacker  Ben;  or.  The  Union  Boys  of  Tennessee. 

By  Col.  Ralph  Fenton. 

532  The  Night  Riders  of  Ravenswood.  (A  Strange  Story  of 

Arizona.)  By  Allan  Arnold. 

533  Phil,  the  Boy  Fireman;  or,  Through  Flames  to  Victory. 

By  Ex-Fire-Chief  Warden. 

534  The  Boy  Slave;  or,  A  Young  New  Yorker  in  Central 


America.  By  Howard  Austin. 


535  Dunning  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Brokers.  (A  Story  of  Wall 

Street.)  By  A  Retired  Broker. 

536  Daniel  Boone’s  Best  Shot;  or,  The  Perils  of  the  Kentucky 

Pioneers.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

537  Ollie,  'the  Office  Boy;  or,  The  Struggles  of  a  Poor  Waif. 

By  Allyn  Draper. 

538  The  Two  Boy  Stowaways;  or,  A  Strange  Voyage  on  a 


Doomed  Ship.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 


K  A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  of  Western  Life  ‘  *— 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


303  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  Their 

Way  to  Grizzly  Gulch. 

304  Young  Wild  West  and  “Rawhide  Ralph”;  or,  The  Worst 

Cowboy  in  Texas. 

305  Young  Wild  West  Shooting  for  Glory;  or,  The  Cowboy 

Jubilee  at  Red  Dog. 

306  Young  Wild  West’s  Bowie  Battle;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Mine  Queen. 


307  Young  Wild  West  Commanding  the  Cavalry;  or,  the  Last 

Fight  of  the  Apaches. 

308  Young  Wild  West  and  “Digger  Dan”;  or,  Arietta’s  Danger 

Signal. 

309  Young  Wild  West  Working  His  Lasso;  or,  The  Lariat 

Gang  of  the  Cattle  Range. 

310  Young  Wild  West’s  Hunt  in  the  Hills;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Aztec  Jewels. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  ; 


24  Union  Square,  New  York! 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fil 
in  the  followiug  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  b« 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos../. . * . 

WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

“  “  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . , . . 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . . . 

SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . ' 

"  “  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos.. . . . 

Jfame . Street  and  No . . Town 
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WORK  AND  WIN. 

'Plie  Ue^t  NVeeKly  iPublisiiecl.  ■ 


READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILL  READ  THEM  ALL. 

LATEST  ISSUES: 


430  l’red  Fearnot’s  False  Friend;  or,  Almost  Brought  to  Ruin. 

431  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Kentucky  Girl  ;  or,  Down  in  the  Blue  Grass 

Country. 

432  Fred .  FearmM  and  ‘‘Lucky  Lew”  ;  or.  The  Man  Who  Could  Not 

Lose. 

433  Fred  Fearnot  and  ‘‘Nervy  Ned”  ;  or,  The  Pluckiest  Boy  In  Wall 

Street. 

434  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Yellow  Queen”  ;  or.  The  Mysterious  Sign 

of  the  Seven. 

435  Fred  Fearnot's  Range  Riders  :  or.  Hunting  Down  the  Outlaws. 

436  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lumber-Jacks;  or,  A  Wild  Time  in  the 

Woods.  • 

437  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Happy  Harry”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Always 

Won. 

438  Fred  Fearnot  in  Fortune  City  ;  or,  The  Greatest  Chance  in  the 
•  World. 

439  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Pittsburgh  Pete"  ;  or,  Lively  Times  in  the 

Oil  Country. 

440  Fred  Fearnot’s  Stern  Chase ;  or.  After  the  Mexican  Raiders. 

441  Fred  Fearnot's  Opening  Game :  or,  Out  to  Win  the  Pennant. 

442  Fred  Fearnot's  Only  Assist  ;  or.  Making  Team  Work  Win. 

443  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Swifton  Sports  ;  or,  Playing  Ball  for  a  Big 

Stake. 

444  Fred  Fearnot  at  Second  Base  :  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

445  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Challenge;  or.  Calling  Down  the  Boasters. 

446  Fred  Fearnot's  Loyal  Rooters  ;  or.  Following  up  the  Game. 

447  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wonders;  or.  The  Youngest  Nine  in 

tl^e  League. 

448  Fred  Fearnot's  Double  Header  ;  or.  Playing  It  Out  to  Win. 

449  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Rube”  Pitcher  ;  or,  The  Pride  of  the  Way- 

Lgs^ug  * 

450  Fred  Fearnot's  Best  Ball  ;  or,  The  Curve  that  Fooled,  the  Bats¬ 

men. 

451  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Umpire  :  or,  The  Worst  Roast  of  All. 

452  Fred  Fearnot's  Boy  Twirler  :  or.  Trying  Out  a  Youngster. 

453  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Coaching  Line:  or.  Playing  Inside  Ball. 

454  Fred  Fearnot  and  Old  “Well  !  Well  !”  ;  or.  Having  Fun  With  a 

Fan. 

455  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Scrappy  Nine  ;  or,  Having  a  Peck  of  Trou¬ 

ble.  ,<  0 

456  Fred  Fearnot’s  Final  Game ;  or.  Winning  the  Great  Pennant. 

457  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Water  Wizard  ;  or,  Beating  the  World's 

Champion.  . 

158  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Motor  Boat  :  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Cup. 

459  Fr^d  Fearnot  at  Ranch  10:  or.  The  Search  for  the  Branded  Man. 

460  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Gridiron  ;  or,  The  Opening  Game  of  Foot- 

461  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Drunkard ;  or,  Saving  a  Good  Man  from 

Ruin. 

462  Fred  Fearnot's  Star  Quarter-Back;  or.  The  Trick  that  Mon  the 

Game. 

463  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Railroad  Jack”  :  or.  After  the  Train  Wreckers. 

464  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Half-Back  :  or.  Winning  the  Game  by  Grit. 

465  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Shadow  Hand :  or,  Solving  a  Strange 

Mystery. 

466  Fred  Fearnot’s  Sixtv-’fard  Run  :  or,  Champion  of  the  Football 

Field. 

467  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Town  Bully  :  or.  Taming  a  Young  Giant. 

468  Fred  Fearnot's  Football  Stars:  or.  Up  Against  a  College  Team.  w 

469  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Trapper’s  Boy  ;  or,  Hunting  in  the  North¬ 

west. 


470  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ice  King;  or.  Beating  the  Champion 

Skater.  • 

471  Fred  Fearnot's  Deadliest  Duel:  or.  Forced  to  Fight  a  foreigner 

472  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Wood  Hawks'  ;  or.  The  Mystic  Band  of- 

173  Fred  Fearnot  and  Hockey  I|al  :  or.  The  Boy  Who  Won  the  Prize 

474  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Elk  Country;  or,  A  Thousand  Miles  on 

Sledges.  ® 

475  Fred  Fearnot  and  Hans  the  Skater;  or.  Beating  the  Dutub  Boy 

Champion.  ^  . 

476  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Tricky  Guide ;  or.  On  Snowshoes  in  the 

Frozen  North. 

477  Fred  Fearnot  and  "Teddy  the  Waif”  ;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Run¬ 
away  Boy. 
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478  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Madman ;  or.  The  Reign  of  Terror  in 

Ralston. 

479  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Girl:  or.  A  Helping  Hand  to  the  Poor. 

480  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Circus  Star;  or,  On  the  Road  with  a 

Big  Show.  < 

481  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Reformed  Drunkard ;  or.  His  Greatest 

Temperance  Crusade 

482  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wildest  Ride;  or.  Chased  Through  Three  Status 

483  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Cowardly  Boy  ;  or,  Teaching  -Tilde 

pendenee. 

484  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Gipsv  Jack”;  or.  The  Secret  Symbol  of  Six. 

485  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Aztec  Queen;  or.  Five  Days  in  Monte- 

zuma's  Cave. 

486  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Number  13”  ;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Nev.er  Had 

Luck. 

487  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Irish  Boy;  or,  The  Sharpers  of  Battery 

Park. 

488  Fred  Fearnot  Home  Again  :  or.  Good  Times  with  His  Friends. 

489  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Backstop  ;  or.  Winning  a  Hot  Ball  Game.  , 

490  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Mvstery”  :  or.  The  Hermit  of  Spirit  Lak-'  • 

491  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  One-Armed  Wonder ;  or,  Putting  Them 

Over  the  Plate.  • 

492  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Street  Singer ;  or,  The  Little  Queen  of 

Song. 

493  Fred  Fearnot’s  Luckv  Hit  :  or.  Winning  Out  in  the  Ninth. 

494  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raft  Boy :  or,  Rough  Life  on  the 

Mississippi. 

495  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  to  Second  :  or.  The  Trick  that  Turned  the 

Tide. 

496  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Stroke  :  or.  Beating  the  Champion  Swimmer. 

497  Fred  Fearnot’s  Quarrel  With  Terry  ;  or.  Settling  a  Friendly  Dis¬ 

pute.  .  * 

498  Fred  Fearnot's  Schoolboy  Stars  ;  or.  Teaching  a  Your'g  Nine  the 

Game.  • 

499  Fred  Fearnot's  Track  Team  :  or.  Beating  the  College  Champ  bins  *■»— 

500  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rival  Players;  or.  Finishing  a  Baseball 

Feud.  IS. 

501  Fred  Fearnot’s  High  Dive;  or.  Showing  Them  How  to  Swim. 

502  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Puzzle  ;  or.  The  Pitcher  He  Qould  not  La 

Hit. 

503  Fred  Fearnot’s  Cup  Defender:  or.  Trying  Out  His  New  Yacht. 

504  Fred  Fearnot  Playing  Inside  Ball;  or.  How  He  and  Terry  Won 

the  Game 

5  05  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Endurance:  or.  Winning  the  Marathon  Race.  * 

506  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pinch  Hit ;  or.  Anything  to  Win  the  Game. 

5  07  Fred  Fea  not’s  "White  Dragon;”  or.  His  Great  Motor-Car  Run. 

508  Fred  Fearnot’s  Steal  Home;  or.  The  Trick  That,  Fooled  Them  Aii. 

5  09  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Wrestler;  or.  Coaching  an  Athletic  Club. 

510  Fred  Fearnot’s  “Hit-and-Run”  Boys;  or,  A  Hot  Game  All  the  Way. 

5  1  1  Fred  Fearnot  Shadowed ;  or.  Hunted  for  His  Life. 

5  1  2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Man  of  Muscle;  or.  Meeting  His  Match. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

PRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.i  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  dibset.  -Cut  out  and  fill 

in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  tfiein  to  yo 

return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  out  and  fii 

—  }  p  to  you  b: 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . : . 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . ' . 

FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . . 

Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 
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